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Trade Unions and 
Worker Co-ops 


The relationship between trade unions and worker 
co-operatives in V ictoria presents enormous 
potential and significant problems. 

Historically, worker co-operatives and trade 
unions share a number of characteristics; 

( i) Roth grew out of the harsh economic condit- 
ions prevailing in Europe in the 19th century 
with the birth of the Industrial Revolution 
and in many countries the trade union move- 
ment has provided the impetus for the for- 
mation of worker co-operatives. 

( ii) Both were established with the object of 
tinproving the lot of their members, specific- 
ally the extension of workers’ control both 
over industrial and social issues. 

(tii) Both are democratic in structure. In the case 
of a worker co-operative, economic demo- 
cracy should lead to the implementation 
of industrial democracy. In the case of a 
trade union, worker representatives are 
elected . 

However, these characteristics have not necessarily 
ensured that co-operatives lead to meaningful 
worker control. The largest and most successful 
types of co-operatives, such as those operating in 
the areas of credit and farming, demonstrate 
clearly that members and workers do not neces- 
sarily share the same interests and that member- 
based democracy has not resulted in democratic 
practices being applied to the internal structure 
of an enterprise. 

Even in Italy where there has been a history of 
trade union involvement in worker co-operatives, 
the rapid growth and development of co-operatives 
and the slow response ot many unions to wider 
issues such as technological change has led to 
many problems and frustrations for both unions 
and cooperatives. In Australia there has not been 
to date a close alignment between cooperatives 
and trade unions or even the broader labour 
movement. Producer co operatives, which employ 
non-member labour, represent the main viable 
development of the co-operative movement in 
Australia. 

Victorian worker cooperatives are now sup- 
ported by the Government as a way of providing 
long-term jobs and because they offer an oppor- 


tunity to develop models of industrial democracy 
in practice. Until recently there has been only 
a very tenuous link between trade unions and 
earlier worker co-operatives. Many unions have 
reservations about co-operatives and 1 will detail 
these below before looking at the various roles 
unions can play in worker cooperatives, 

UNION CONCERNS 
( i) Job Creation 

Worker co-operatives are seen by many unions 
to be yet another ‘job creation' scheme. The 
major job creation schemes have been set up to 
provide short-term work and training experience 
in projects that benefit the community. At best, 
they have been only tolerated by trade unions, 
except where they directly threaten the jobs of 
full-time employees. Employment conditions vary 
from project to project but the very nature of the 
funding which limits the length of subsidised 
employment often creates divisions between 
project workers and permanent staff. 

Job creation schemes not only have problems 
incorporating project workers into the broader 
workforce l: it neither has any effort been made 
to link these projects to industry development 
strategies. Instead, they hover on the margins of 
the labour market, somewhere between welfare 
and business. 

( ii) Co-operative Structure 

While the Victorian Worker Co-operatives Pro- 
gramme has a firm commitment to the labour 
movement it does not necessarily follow that 
all individuals in co-operatives do so, nor see the 
importance of trade union involvement. 

However, as 1 understand it there are two main 
requirements of funded worker co-operatives 
in Victoria. The first is that they must be viable 
business enterprises. They are not welfare initi- 
atives and if they are to survive they must be able 
to operate effectively in the market place. They 
will need to consider how their operation will 
affect other businesses and where they fit in the 
market, what firms they buy from and sell to, 
and where opportunities for trading with other 
co-operatives could be followed up. 

Like any other business, worker co-operatives 
cannot expect special treatment. Worker co- 


operatives must pay award wages and provide 
certain employment conditions as a minimum. 
Because worker co-operatives are new to both 
the business world and trade unions, they will 
have to gain credibility. This will not be an easy 
job and past experience with job creation schemes 
has certainly made unions wary. 

The second aspect is that worker co-operatives 
In Victoria represent a social planning alternative, 
that is worker owner and control, socially useful 
work and industrial democracy as well as real 
job creation and in the case of rescue 1 or conversion 
co-operatives, job maintenance. 

Worker control or industrial democracy is 
difficult to define and is covered in more detail 
in another paper in this Forum. Essentially it is a 
process that needs to continually adapt and deve- 
lop in ways that will differ from one co-operative 
to another. What the process aims at is to guar- 
antee that all employees are involved in the organ- 
isation and management of the firm. This doesn’t 
mean all employees need to become managers. 
But iL does mean all employees have the right to 
be informed on and contribute to decisions taken 
by management. 

Unions are cautious about many aspects of 
industrial democracy. It has been used by some 
employers to co-opt workers into accepting deci- 
sions that are against their interests. On the other 
hand, it presents unionists with opportunities to 
take a greater role in shaping and determining 
their work environment. 

Worker co-operatives further blur the distinction 
between employer/employee interests as co- 
operative workers are also their own employers. 
In the traditional work setting, unions advocate 
on behalf of union members who may have a 
grievance against an employer. Thus worker 
co-operatives with worker control of decision- 
making present a very different set-up with the 
blurring of the worker-boss distinctions found 
in most workplaces, 

(iii) Wages and Conditions 

One of the main concerns of unions is that worker 
co-operatives may not be aware of their industrial 
responsibilities. They could become another form 
of self-exploitation which survives in the market 
only by undercutting their own wages and condit- 
ions, and at the same time, threatening the jobs 
of others, 

Even though in Victoria the worker co-oper- 
atives are funded on the basis of award wages, 
some people argue that award wages are not nec- 
essary as members can trade-off a preference 
for a management/ownership structure and pro- 
vided that all the co-operative members agree, 
it is not the business of unions to insist award 
wages are paid. Apart from the repercussions 
mentioned above, such a view is fraught with 
problems. It assumes that job satisfaction is 
quantifiable in dollar terms; that co-operatives 
will not employ non-members and that co- 
operatives are autonomous and are not set in 
an industry context. 

The experience of small business operations in 


the Liquor Trades Union is that such businesses 
operate in a highly competitive area and that 
for many to remain viable, award wages and 
conditions are seen as an optional extra. Worker 
cooperatives could hardly expect enthusiastic 
support if they were to replicate these sort of 
exploitative practices. 

(iv) Multi-skilling 

Multi-skilling is an issue raised by co-operatives . 
Skill barriers exist for a reason. They have been 
negotiated by unions to protect the skills and 
pay of their members. Some eo -operatives may 
want to organise their work so they each do a 
number of different jobs. While this is possible, 
it is important to work out which awards are 
relevant. The usual industrial practice is to pay 
the work at the highest rate. For example, if a 
person is employed as a chef but spends half the 
time washing dishes, they must he paid full-time 
at a chef's award . 

Because of these concerns and the lack of 
significant trade union involvement in co -opera- 
tives, the problem of persuading trade unions that 
worker co -opera lives represent a valuable step in 
the development of worker rights and control 
over their work, should not be underestimated. 

In order to ensure trade union support for 
co-operatives many unions would see the follow- 
ing as minimum condi tions for such support. 

(1) That worker co-operatives not offer unfair 
competition to existing organised labour 
by undercutting wages and conditions 
through self-exploitation. 

(2) That members of worker co-operatives are 
members of the appropriate trade unions 
with tlie rights and responsibilities of union 
membership. 

(3) That the co-operative is a proper worker 
co-operative, that is democratically owned 
and managed by the workers themselves and 
where profits are shared among workers or 
ploughed bacn into the co-operative. 

(4) That co-operatives do not become a means 
of privatisation of existing public services, 
he., take on work that has been the normal 
responsibility of public worker sectors. 

THE ROLE OF UNIONS IN WORKER 
COOPERATIVES 

So, do trade unions have any role to play in 
worker co-operatives? 1 think they do. The Euro- 
pean experience has shown that broad union 
support for worker co-operatives is vital to the 
success of such co-operatives. This is not to say 
there have not been tensions in the worker co- 
operative and union relationship but these tens- 
ions have allowed important debates around wor- 
ker control, etc., to be aired and worked through. 

Because of the history of co-operatives in 
Australia and the concerns outlined above, union 
policies and perspective on worker eo -operatives 
are still very undeveloped. Like co-operatives, 
unions have difficulty with the ambiguous role 
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co-operative members have as owners and workers. 
Whether such role ambiguity is ultimately resolve- 
able is difficult to predict. What has happened 
in many European co-operatives is that certain 
people end up taking on management and/or 
administrative functions. This may not seem 
Likely to many of the new worker ro -operatives 
but expansion, employment of new cooperative 
members and non-members means that no matter 
how well a co operative functions there will always 
be disagreements and problems that require an 
independent arbitrator or negotiator. 

1. Independent Negotiator/ Arbitrator 

Unions have traditionally performed both the role 
of negotiator and arbitrator. Despite their media 
image, most unions spen 1 a lot of time sorting 
out problems between their members and employ- 
ers before an actual dispute arises,. Union organ- 
isers are also called upon to sort out difficulties 
between members. 

In the co-operative context, precisely because 
members are workers and employers, union 
organisers can help members as workers put their 
view across to other members as employers. In 
other situations the union organiser could sort 
out a difficulty between members or indeed 
between members and other workers in other 
co-operatives or work places. 

This union role in co-operatives could be a 
very constructive one and if handled skilfully, 
will build a basis for mutual trust between the 
co-operative and the union. 

2. Information and Resource Provider 

Unions can provide a vital Link between co-oper- 
ative workers and the broader labour force and 
between one firm and the broader industry . The 
Accord between the Government and the unions 
has freed unions from the time-consuming job of 
negotiating for wages on an individual basis. For 
example, the Liquor Trades Union coven 33 
different awards. 

This gives such unions more time to work on 
developing policies for their industry. These 
policies are relevant to co-operatives. For example, 
what are the forces currently shaping industry? 
What type of Industry should be promoted? 
Which parts of the industry require particular 
attention and support? These are some of the 
questions that co-operative members! through 
their unions, need to start to consider. It is this 
broader industry development process that sets 
the context for worker co-operatives to generate 
employment opportunities and develop industrial 
democracy practices that will be relevant, not 
just in their own business, but to the broader 
labour movement. In this sense then, the link 
with unions is crucial; worker co-operatives can 
play an important role in the labour movement, 

3. Active Union Support 

Trade union support and the industrial and politi- 
cal muscle this can provide could be invaluable 
for worker co-operatives. 


Many unions are facing situations of industry 
decline. They have a vital interest in initiatives 
that could help maintain or create new jobs. 
Unions are also- interested in testing out the pot- 
ential for industrial democracy initiatives. These' 
concerns could lead them to play a more active 
role in promoting and supporting worker co- 
operatives. 

Unions may do this by: 

(i) worker co-operatives with industry 
knowledge and expertise, 

(II) becoming involved with co-operatives in 
their beginning phase to help sort out any 
potential difficulties, 

(iii) lending union support for certain worker 
co-op era fc i ve initi a Lives , 

(iv) identifying possible opportunities for rescue 
or conversion co-operatives, 

(v) transferring the experience and lessons that 
emerge from the development of co-opera- 
tives back to the wider labour movement. 

In many areas the role unions will play in the 
worker co-operatives is very much up for grabs 
and will depend very much on how the existing 
and newly funded worker co-operatives respond 
to approaches from unions. 

The Liquor Trades Union has had some initial 
contact with worker co-operatives in the restaurant 
and catering area. Below are some of the questions 
raised by both the union organisers and co-opera- 
tive members. 

• What happens when there is some conflict, 
when a co-operative decides to sack one of its 
members? 

• What happens when a co-operative employs 
people who may not be co-operative members? 

• What happens if co-operative members want to 
all be paid the same wage, regardless of award 
provisions? 

• How would the co-operative relate to industry- 
wide campaigns, e.g., the 38 hour week 
campaign? 

• Should worker co-operatives pay over-award 
wages and provide over-award conditions? 
Thai is, should more be expected of worker 
co-operatives than ordinary businesses? 

• Are the rights and responsibilities of a union 
member who works in a co-operative different 
from a union member in a traditional work 
place? 

These are just a few of the issues worker co- 
operatives are likely to confront. If co-operatives 
are to be accepted as a legitimate part of the 
market and of the labour movement, they and 
their unions will have to come up with some 
answers, 

• Sara Charlesworth 
Liquor Trades Union (Vic) 


Worker Co-ops 
and Equity 


Equity raises fundamental questions for worker 
co-operatives and yet it is not an issue which is 
always the centre of attention in Victoria’s co- 
operatives, The daily work grind and the immedi- 
ate project goals tend to grab interest and time 
priority. 

Equity describes the owners’ investment in a 
business. In a co-operative the equity is, therefore, 
the share capital - - some of which will be paid 
up (at least 10%) and some may be ‘at calT\ 

Equity issues were a central concern of the 
TransNational Co-operative and Labor Resource 
Centre report 'Worker Co-operatives in New 
South Wales and Victoria; A Policy Review’, 
That Review has recommended against require- 
ments for high equity — ie: substantial persona] 
financial investment by workers in their co- 
operative. 

There are sharp differences in policy between 
the New South Wales and Victorian worker co- 
operative development programs equity require- 
ments. Victoria has followed the low equity 
policy recommended by the Review and NSW 
has gone for high equity. 

What is a high equity level? Overseas co-opera- 
tives, say in Italy and Spain, have limits of around 
$A4,000, But it could go even higher — at the 
Ministerial Advisory Committee on Co-operation 
Seminar in June this year, Mr Race Mathews, 
spoke on the need for co-operatives obligations 
to look beyond government for funds. He men- 
tioned the possibility of members being required 
to ‘buy-in 1 with an initial capital contribution, 
'which can range as high as a half year’s earnings 1 . 

A low level, by contrast, as recommended by 
the Worker Co-operatives Policy Review can be 
a nominal rate as low as $1. 

It is particularly important to examine the need 
for funds and the specific requirements of worker 
co-operatives. 

Consumer co-operatives — such as in the food or 
credit area — clearly have the potential for large 
numbers of members and relatively low require- 
ments for funds. So they have been able to suc- 
cessfully operate with low equity requirements. 

Worker co-operatives, however, are likely to 
have few members — ie: only the actual workforce, 
rather than the client base. .And, depending upon 
the industry, worker co-operatives may have a 


high requirement for funds, and that can easily 
go beyond the level members could contribute. 
Indeed it is likely that in most industrial cases 
the equity which can be provided by members 
will only be somewhat token. 

Much of the argument about what equity 
level should apply centres on very basic questions 
of motivation. 

A submission to the Ministerial Advisory Com- 
mittee on Co-operation maintains that; 

'high shareholding must c miinue to be a feature 
of workers’ co-operative societies’ because 'to be 
successful a workers' co-operative society, more 
than any other type of co-operative society, 
requires a high degree of loyalty 1 . The submission 
notes that 'members of a workers' society can be 
easily tempted to leave the society if the society 
is temporarily unable to provide work to all 
members, if the society is operating at a loss and 
its closure is a possibility on the horizon, if work 
is available elsewhere on financially more attrac- 
tive terms, and so on’. *Thc possible loss of a high 
shareholding in the region of half a year’s earnings 
would make a member think twice before leaving 
the society / is the stern conclusion. 

This amounts to a deliberate process of trapping 
people into a particular work and investment link. 
Far from worker co-ops being mode] employers 
in these circumstances such co-ops would be 
taking an appalling backward step which would 
rightly incur the opposition of trade unions (who 
have had to fight for generations to get working 
conditions such as we have today). 

This same submission also argues that Tf wor- 
kers can start co-operative enterprises with small 
commitments, workers societies are likely to crop 
up without much study of the implications and 
feasibility of the enterprise. On the other hand 
the need for high shares will act as a safeguard 
and an insurance of success because it will make 
the prospective members approach the proposal 
with all the seriousness it deserves/ 

Enterprise plans offer a fairer, more thorough 
and useful means to assess the prospects for the 
success of a co-operative venture. The Victorian 
Co-operative Development Program has given 
high priority to education and training regarding 
business and co-operation, and requires all appli- 

Continued on next page 
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cations for funding to centre on very detailed , 
written enterprise (or business) plan. This allows 
ideas to be examined in detail and therefore 
challenged and improved as necessary. 

High levels of equity are primarily a measure of 
wealth which tell nothing about the business or 
co-operative good sense or commitment of either 
individuals or groups of people. 

Requirements fur high equity will preclude the 
involvement in worker co-operatives of people 
with low reserves of money — which may be 
utterly unrelated to commitment. Workers may 
have other demands on their funds — family 
expenses, personal educational or other priori- 
ties, etc. 

Requirements for high equity will preclude the 
> .• ! roi k C ■ u per am capital 


intensive industries — and given the way industry 
is moving today that adds co-operatives to the 
sunset, rather than sunrise, industries. 

In a NSW appraisal of the TNCXRC Worker 
Co-operatives Review, the Canadian Government's 
NaUon I " ask l >rce on ( 'o-< >{ lerativ* • h veh >pmeht 
strategy is approvingly quoted; 

“Co-op capital represents a pure expression of 
economic democracy - a financial commitment 
to the democratic and co-operative process of 
decision-making. Co-ops need that member com- 
mitment and participation to be successful/ 1 

This is one of the most direct and honest state- 
ments I have come across in favour of high equity. 
It is a direct assertion that financial involvement 
will be powerful and that power will be in pro- 
portion to the investment level — that is also what 
I understand to be the basis of capitalism rather 


Industrial Democracy 
and Worker Co-ops 


The democratisation of the work process is one 
least developed features of the co-operative 
movement, both in Australia and overseas. Indust- 
rial democrac , is a body of ideas and attitudes that 
will have different applications in different enter- 
prise,- The translation of these ideas and altitudes 
that will have different applications in different 
enterprises. The translation of these ideas into 
initiatives that can be implemented in the work- 
place presents a challenge to both worker co- 
operatives and labour movement alike. 

The Principle of Democracy 

A fundamental characteristic of co-operative 
enterprises is the acceptance of the principle of 
democracy. Its dearest expression is in the prac- 
tii’c of according one vote to each co-operative 
member,, regardless of their financial contribu- 
tion ur position. As the membership of a worker 
co-operative comprises those who are employed by 
it, the democratic principle extends beyond 
ownership to decision-making over the work 
process. This at least forces the question of how to 
translate industrial democracy theory into pratice, 
onto the agenda for worker co-operatives. The 
government has announced its commitment to 
encouraging industrial democracy initiatives. The 
recently published conference on industrial democ- 
racy at the Hilton Melbourne, was intended to 
broadly publicise government support for indust- 
rial democracy and specifically to present this 


position to employers. It is within this broader 
context that the State government has developed 
the worker co-operatives program w r hich has placed 
particular emphasis on the development of co- 
• ratives as an pproari; X cr ■ .ring .onv-fern 
employment opportunities in enterprises owned 
and controlled by those who work in them. 

This question raises the more general question 
of the government's reasons for promoting indust- 
rial democracy and the place of worker co-opera- 
tives within this strategy. The Accord clearly 
establishes the role of trade unions in industry 1 
planning, putting them on an equal footing with 
employers and government. Underpinning the 
mechanisms set in place by the Accord, including 
the Australian Manufacturing Council and industry 
committees, is a commitment to promote em- 
ployment and economic growth through the 
development of a coherent and integrated set 
of industry policies and programs. While industry 
planning is not new in itself, the approach em- 
bodied in the Accord gives unions the oppor- 
tunity to assess their industry and the options for 
its development, from the perspective of the quality 
;nd win e nt the jobs it provides. Tht tripartite 
nature of the Economic Policy Advisory Committee, 
the A.M.C. and industry committees provide 
unions with the mechanisms to intervene in indus- 
try restructuring to promote an industry that 
benefits those who work in it as well as those 
who own it. This approach towards industry 


than cooperation. 

The appraisal goes on to re-affirm that 'Motiv- 
ation and commitment is related to shareholding.' 
I submit that there are many other factors involved 
in the level to which workers find themselves 
able to invest. 

The appraisal expresses concern that ‘nominal 
shareholdings undermine democratic control by 
leaving the co-operative open to undue influence 
by outside lenders/ There is no point kidding 
ourselves co-ops are open to influence from 
outside lenders, because only in the rarest of cases 
ran worker co-ops members provide a high enough 
level of equity to isolate the co-op from such 
influence. Better that we sec the need for the 
co-operative movement to itself become a funder 
of worker co-operatives and this can, in pan. be 
achieved by worker co-ops setting aside funds 
for financing new ventures. But that is a very long 


term goal and restricting worker co-ops now to 
only those who can afford them will not help. 

To suggest that in the case of conversion co-ops 
workers should provide equity from personal assets 
such as superannuation entitlements is another 
means of encouraging workers to buy their own 
jobs — another issue which will arouse well- 
founded union hostility, at a time when union 
support for cooperatives would be so very helpful. 

Discussion of the worker co-operative equity 
issue neither starts nor finishes at this workshop. 
But it is central to the future development of 
worker co-ops and it is very important that wor- 
kers in worker co-ops consider the issues and 
express their views. 

• Leigh Holloway 
Co-operative Development Program 
Ministry of Employment and Training 


development implies a degree of co-operation 
between enterprises to achieve a common industry 
direction. This contrasts with the competitive 
basis on which industry presently operates. 

1 i govr nine m i ■ well aware 1 1 :at -in ion in 1- 
vement at the industry level needs to be trans- 
lated to employee involvement in decisons at the 
enterprise level.. This sets the context in which 
industrial democracy initiatives, including ap- 
proaches such as the worker co-operative prog- 
ram, have been supported by government. 

From Theory' to Practice 

The implementation of industrial democracy 
at the enterprise level needs to be seen as an 
ongoing process. It implies a continuing commit- 
ment to review decision-making processes and their 
consequent impact on the work process, to en- 
courage the active involvement of those employed. 
This is not to say that the aim should be for all 
employees to make all decisions. Like any other 
enterprise, co-operatives depend on competent 
management and production practices. The extent 
to which members are able to participate in deci- 
sions that relate to processes outside of their direct 
experience will vary depending on the complexity 
of the issues to be grasped and the time and 
resources available to support workers to under- 
stand and analyse critical importance of approp- 
riate education and training support. It also under- 
lines the fact that without an active commitment 
to developing industrial democracy practice, the 
level of worker involvement in decision-making 
could end up being confined to the particular 
part of the work process they are involved in and 
not extend to a wider involvement in the direction 
of the enterprise itself. Industrial democracy is 
more than worker participation — it raises funda- 
mental questions about the distribution of power 
and control in an enterprise. This means that while 
the function of management is recognised as 
important, the embodiment of that role within 
an individual or group of managers will change 
so that those performing management tasks are 
made accountable to all co-operative members. If 
"accountability' is to be effective, co-operative 


members must be informed and involved in consid- 
ering the options before decisions are made. 
While all workers have a wealth and experience 
that equips them with knowledge and insights 
about the workforce that are often unlapped, 
there is a need for training and edueal ion to support 
workers to develop an understanding of the broad 
range of functions performed by their enterprise. 

For many people, the opportunity to Lake an 
active part in the way their enterprise operates, will 
he new. There are significant cultural, altitudinal 
and educational barriers to be addressed if workers 
are to participate in this process. The first step is 
for all workers to have access to relevant infor- 
mation about their enterprise and the support 
and resources to assist them to interpret and apply 
it. this can partly be achieved through education 
and training courses such as those provided through 
Preston T.A.F.E. As the process is ongoing and 
earh co-operative is unique, it also implies an on- 
going need for flexidble training and education 
provisions able to address enterprise-specific 
issues. In practical terms this could require co- 
operatives to include education leave in their 
costing of staff time. Education courses may need 
to address the need of some workers to upgrade 
basic literacy and numeracy skills as well a s 
developing an understanding of the way their 
enterprise operates. 

Worker cooperatives are better placed to deve- 
lop industrially democratic processes than tradi- 
tional enterprise structures. This is due to their 
explicit commitment to the democratic principle 
and the provision of specifically tailored educa- 
tion and training courses in the early stages of co- 
operative formation. The fact that most worker 
co-operatives are small enterprises also makes it 
more practical for workers to become familiar 
with the range of processes and skills involved and 
therefore to able to make a more informed contri- 
bution to decision-making. Both local and over- 
seas experience has illustrated the fact that a co- 
operative structure does not guarantee industrial 
democracy. The pressure on co-operatives to 
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achieve economic viability could encourage some 
worker co-operatives to resort to more ‘expedient’ 
decision-making processes, leaving aside the issue 
of industrial democracy until Lhe enterprise has 
established its place in the market. The danger 
of this approach is that once decision-making 
processes are set in place, it is difficult to modify 
or restructure these. The problem of how to incor- 
porate previous 'managers’ into a democratic 
structure is one which already confronts most 
conversion co-operatives. 

To summarise ihe^e points then, unless specific 
provisions and measures are set in place, including 
the adequate provision of paid education leave, 
y t : It ferial demoi ra< v .. . :• 

low priority Some practical considerations for 
m u ierative members in addressing the task of 
democratising their warkpknc include: 

— How will the co-operative deal with the prob- 
lem of the ‘aristocracy of labour’, and what 
processes can ensure that both white collar 
and lil Lie collar workers are equally involved? 

— How will it be ensured chut workers/ members 
are able to identify what information Lhcy 
require and he able to assess its implications? 

— What provisions will need Lu be made to assist 
workers to acquire reading, writing and articu- 
lation skills which are essential components of 
managerial functions? 

■ - Should all. workers be obliged to join the co- 
operative? If there are rum-member employees, 
how would they relate to the democratisation 
process? 

What will the co-operative do about workers 
who are not union members? 

— How will the prime movers initiating the co- 
operative proposal deal with suspicion from 
both potential cooperative members and 
union officials? 

Industrial Democracy and Trade Unions 

The establishment of employee decision -making 
processes has lead some workers to qu* b i 
the need for trade unions at the enterprise level. 
Indeed, part of the suspicion of some unions to- 
wards what are broadly described as ‘industrial 
democracy’ initiatives, is the way they have been 
used in some enterprises to undermine existing 
employee-representative structures of the union. 

In setting the context of government support for 
worker co-operatives among other industrial 
democracy initiatives, this paper outlined their 
place within the broader commitment to industry 
planning. An extension of union involvement at 
the industry level to industrial democracy at the 
enterprise level recognise# the overlap between 
the way an enterprise develops and its place within 
the broader industry" context* Clearly, mainstream 
industry issues will set the constraints for individual 
enterprise development. Al the same time, an 
effective industry policy needs to be informed by 


the experience of individual enterprises and par- 
ticularly enterprises established with the specific 
objective of creating and protecting employment 
opportunities. The channels For employees to 
contribute to industry policy is through their 
union. 

Al the enterprise level, the democratisation 
of work implies not only a redistribut nm of power 
but eventually a redistribution of status, skill 
and income. This will have consequences for pay 
and conditions, promotion opportunities, super- 
visory functions and sn on. The task of implem- 
enting changes is often further complicated by 
multiple union coverage within the one enterprise. 

] h ju ever, unless worker rn operative# involve 
unions at the outset in discussions over demarcation 
issues, they cannot expect union support. Just as 
importantly, the potential to draw from co- 
operative experience some lessons that could 
instruct a review of traditional demarcation bound- 
aries would h( lost. The mounting pressure and 
pace of industry restructuring is altering the skill 
hast? and qualification requirements of the work- 
force. Unions are becoming increasingly cons- 
cious that in many industries, existing job des- 
criptions are fast becoming outdated. This will 
have consequences for the whole range of indust- 
rial provisions, including pay scales, work con- 
ditions, promotion prospects, etc. At tin- same 
time, there is a trend towards union amalgamation 
based on industry structure, This trend has now 
been endorsed by ACTU policy. As worker co- 
operatives are at the forefront of developing 
industrial democracy ti \ they are more 
likely than traditional enterprises to confront 
problems related to demarcation issues. Increasing 
recognition among unions of the need to address 
these issues and of their potential implications for 
the broader workforce highlight the importance 
and relevance of working through the issues with 
the relevant union(s). 

Finally, union membership of individual co- 
operative members remains relevant for the same 
reasons as for workers in a traditona! enterprise. 
Regardless of an effective industrial democracy 
process , individual participants have the right 
to union representation and protection. Indust- 
rial democracy is not about making an exclusive 
pact between the participants but represents an 
attempt to extend the potential of workers to 
intervene in the way their enterprise and indust- 
ries are structured to protect their interests. 
Unions have traditionally taken on this role. There 
have already been cases where a worker in a co- 
operative has asked their union Lu represent them 
aft i-r Lhcy . -It t he> had ! - •' m b. ; u\Und 

by the cooperative. If unions are Lo effective!} 
perform this role, there needs to be an understan- 
ding of co-operative principles and practices 
which is most effectively achieved through the 
active involvement and participation in their unions. 

• Kim Windsor 


Worker Co-ops 
Are Different 


Worker co-operatives axe different. But then, how 
different are they and is it important anyway? 
These are not just abstract questions for they are 
being asked by the Ministerial Advisory Committee 
on Co-operation. There are divergent views on 
worker co-operatives and the view which prevails 
on the MAC'C well may determine how they will 
exist in the future and the form of 

any government assistance which may be forth- 
coming, 

Worker co-operatives are very different from 
other forms of co-operative and this is reflected m 
significant ideological and practical differences. 
The basis of the difference is Lhe membership of 
Lhe cooperatives. The fact that workers as opposed 
to consumers own and control a co-operative 
necessarily changes the nature of co-operative de- 
mocracy, both in principle and practice. A worker 
co-operative then, is a co-operative whose member- 
ship is restricted to workers in Lhe co-operative and 
member control and benefits are based on personal 
rather than property rights. Worker co-operatives 
themselves should have the following character- 
istics: 

1. membership is confined to workers in the co- 
operative; 

2. all workers in the co-operative are eligible to 
be c o m e m e m bers; 

3. there are no voluntary workers; 

4. the equity contribution of the workers is mini- 
mal and the same; 

5. any directors are also workers; 

6. shares in the co-operative do not appreciate in 
value; 

7. there are no preferential shares; 

8. there is a limited or no distribution of surplus 
to worker members: 

9. surplus is primarily allocated into reserve funds, 
co-operative^ education and worker co-operative 
development; 

10. on winding-up there is nu distribution of resld- 
u ' assets U l ■■■ Orki . L 

These characteristics are reinforced in Victoria 
under the Ministry* of Employment and Training's 
Co-operative Development Program by the follow- 
ing measures: 

grants are available to subsidize operating costs 

- loans are available at low interest rates 

- co-operatives are not required to develop a high 


equity 

- co-operative courses are provided at no cost to 
participants 

- award wage .subsidies are available for partici- 
pants in the courses 

- preference is given to unionised co-operatives 
and unionisation N n corn aged 

- t i ' ! -< y ■ ■ ' ■ t ■ , ' ./i.-v' 

plans. 

In contrast , iti NSW these provisions are not 
adopted. Quite simply, there are divergent 
pretations between the Victorian and NSW pro- 
grams on worker co-operative philosophy and 
practice. In NSW ihe emphasis bon the provision 
of loans at medium interest rates. Grants are nut 
available to subsidize operating costs. There are no 
courses and therefore no conn nun! cot o,i the pro- 
vision of wage subsidies for any education and 
training of a co-operative or business 

nature. Co-operatives are required to establish and 
maintain a high equity. Enterprise plans are riot 
required. 

Co-opexaiivisin is an ideology — a set of ideas 
about the philosophy, principles and practices of 
co-opcraf ion While 1 the fundamental principles of 
co-operation are common to all co-operatives, they 
are vague and general. Democratic administration is 
a co-operative principle. Yet the form of democ- 
racy codified in the Co-operation Act is exclusively 
representative, bureaucratic and hierarchical. These 
characteristics are not intrinsic to co-operative 
ideology. Democratic administration— a rhetorical 
assertion that is open to different interpretation 
and practice . 

There arc 1 Lhree broadly divergent views about 
co-operative ideology. First, there is the view that 
cooperatives are a preferable form of private 
enterprise. Second, there is the view that co- 
operatives are an alternative to private and State 
enterprises. Third, there is the view that co-opera- 
tives are a form of social ownership. 

The differences between NSW and Victoria axe 
relatively clear. The NSW position emphasises 
property rights and a distant relationship with the 
Si ale. The Vic torian posit ion emphasises personal 
rights and a mature, reciprocal relationship be- 
tween worker co-operatives and the State. The 
issue of equity is the touchstone of the difference 
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between Victoria and New South Wales. Co-opera- 
tive equity is central to the debate about personal 
and property rights. In summary, a low equity is 
consistent with personal rights. A high equity, 
however, is inconsistent with personal rights for it 
reinforces and reflects the importance of property 
rights., 

The essential point of difference between a co- 
operative and a traditional business rests on the 
differing basis of personal and property rights. 
The traditional business emphasises property rights 
because the amount of property owned (the num- 
ber of shares) determines the number of voies. 
There is no limit on the number of shares that can 
be owned and these shares can be publicly traded 
by their owners and there is no particular limit on 
personal gain potential other than the capital needs 
of the business In a 

worker co-operative however, personal rights are 
emphasised because there is one vote per member 
irrespective of shareholding, there is a limit on the 
number of shares that can be owned, shares cannot 
be publicly traded, there is limited interest on 
shares do not appreciate. 

Worker co-operative s in Victoria have tended to 
adopt a low equity. This has emerged as a de-facto 
practice rather than a considered policy. This has 
been practical because under its Co-operative 
Development Programme, the Ministry of Employ- 
ment and Training has permitted and indeed en- 
couraged a low equity. 

In contrast, the worker co-operate os in NSW 
have adopted a high equity — with the encourage- 
ment of the Common Ownership Development 
Agency and the Common Ownership finance 
Company. 

It could be argued that requiring a high equity 
is a normalization process for worker co-opera- 
ttvos. Indeed, when Cruikshank Management 
Resources Pty Ltd reviewed the Ministry of Employ- 
ment and Training’s Co-operative Development 
Programme, it was scathingly critical of direct 
government funding of co-operatives and argued 
that; this created dependency problems. Normaliza- 
tion. then, is presumed to eliminate the problem of 
dependency. 

In theory, this normalization is placing worker 
vn -opera fives in the market place — competing 
with other small business enterprises for private 
sector financing. Normalization, then, is requiring 
worker co-operatives to adopt the business charac- 
teristics of traditional business enterprises. Normal- 
ization, however, has ideological and methodologi- 
cal dimensions and eonsequen re*. Co-operatives 
need to adopt some aspects of the methodology 
but not the ideology of private enterprise. 

In brief, there are three arguments for a high 
equity in worker co-operatives. First, it is necessary 
if the co-operatives wish to reduce their depend- 
ence on external lenders. Second, it provides the 
basis for obtaining loans from external lenders. 
Third, it creates and maintains the commitment of 
the workers in the co-operatives. Nominal equity is 


common for food and credit co-operatives and 
there is very good reason for this. Nominal equity 
is the only basis upon which co-operatives can 
effectively limit the role of capital. Once equity is 
no longer nominal, then the role of capital is no 
longer restricted. A high level reinforces the 
assumption of property rights and the expectation 
of personal gain. Nigh equity requirements for 
worker co-operatives are based an pragmatic rather 
than co-operative considerations. Certainly, practi- 
calities is a stated concern of the NSW programme. 

Worker co-operatives do have difficulties raising 
externa] finance from State, private and co-opera- 
tive sources. The important exception is the 
Mondragon co-operatives in the Basque region of 
Spain. NSW has also had some success in raising 
private sector finance. Both the Victorian and 
NSW programmes however, have depended on 
direct State funding. 

It has also been argued that a high equity cre- 
ates and maintains the commitment of workers. 
With their own funds invested in the co-operative, 
they are more likely to work harder and smarter 
for the viability of the co-operative The argument 
then is a fairly traditional argument that tradi- 
tional financiers, apply 

to small business owners — the expectation and 
requirement LhaL the owner mu L { personal 
funds at risk as a guarantee against loan advances. 

Members of consumer co-operatives are not 
required to provide a high equity. n ^capable 
conclusion therefore is that it is discriminatory to 
require worker co-operatives to provide a high in- 
dividual equity. Vumnas low equity approach 
has validity provided the capitalisation require- 
ments of worker co-operatives are being met. it 
may not lie possible and practical to maintain a 
low equity. Funding of worker co-opera Lives in 
NSW is now based on a common ownership finance 
company controlled by the Co-operative Federation 
of NSW. As already noted, funding is based on a 
high equity. Race Mathews lias argued: 

"'Co-operatives everywhere are obliged to look 
beyond government and meet major capital re- 
quirements through such mechanisms as i 
loans from banks and other traditional sources, 
accepting external shareholders and making it a 
condition of membership that members should 
'buy in’ with an initial capital contribution, which 
can range as high as half a year’s earnings.’* 

But what has been done and what might he neces- 
sary is not necessarily consistent with the develop- 
ment of worker co-operatives. 

The basis of personal rights in a co-operative is 
economic democracy — one vote per member. 
Economic democracy in co-operatives varies, 
however, between representative and participatory 
models. The consumer and producer co-operatives 
adopt a representative model. Annual general 
meetings of the co-operative elect a board of 
directors. The directors appoint the management 
of the co-operative. The directors and the manage- 
ment then represent the interests of the members. 
The rights of the members in between annual 
general meetings are strictly limited and regulated. 
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Workers in these co-operatives are not usually 
members. Membership of workers is not always 
encouraged and permitted. When workers axe 
members, they are in a minority. The Co-operation 
Act restricts the participation of workers by 
prescribing that no more than one worker can be 
elected as a director of a co-operative. 

The represen tative model of co-operative democ- 
racy is coming under increasing challenge, however, 
by worker, housing and food co-operatives. These 
co-operatives are interested in ex tend mg and 
developing co operative democracy — based on a 
participatory model which maximises members' 
participation. The participatory model does not 
exclude representation. Representation, however, 
is a means to an end (participatory decision-making) 
rather than an end in itself. It is the worker co- 
operatives that pose the most fundamental challenge 
to the representative model. The challenge is 
simply based on the workers in the co-operatives 
being its members. Indeed, it could be argued that 
worker co-operatives are more democratic than 
other co-operatives because the* governed (the 
workers) choose how they are governed. It is in- 
appropriate for a small co-operative to establish a 
board of directors. The membership as a group 
could legally assume the responsibilities normally 
accorded to representative directors. Tt is equally 
questionable that a small co-operative requires a 
manager. Certainly, the role of manager will be 
more limited and the management function will 
become a shared responsibility. What is essential 
however, is the recognition that there is a manage- 
ment function and the membership is responsible 
for ensuring the meeting of this function. As a 
co-operative grows in size, however, there will be a 
need to establish a more representative structure 
of decision-making. A board of directors and 
managers may then be necessary and desirable. 
The democratic structure of a co-operative must 
reflect business realities. Bui, reflecting business 
realities does not mean abandoning a participatory 
philosophy and practice. 

The more participatory the co-operative's de- 
cision-making, the more complex will be the pro- 
cess of making decisions. Participation is a learned 
process. It is difficult to participate effectively and 
relevantly. Pew people have the experience of 
participatory decision-making. We are used to the 
experience and expectation of hierarchical and 
bureaucratic decision-making. The impact of the 
experience and expectation should not be dis- 
missed. Being able to participate in decision- 
making requires knowledge, experience and 
courage. You need to be able to judge what you 
need to know in order to make judgements about 
the operations of a business. You need to be able 
to distinguish between causes of business problems. 
You need to be able to distinguish between a good 
manager and a bad manager. To participate effec- 
tively is both an individual and a group responsi- 
bility. Co-operative democracy, however, critically 
depends on the Co-operation Act. 

The Co-operation Act 1981 is inappropriate for 
worker co-operatives. This in appropriateness is 
significant because the legislation provides a con- 


text for co-operative development and organiza- 
tional models for co-operatives and ignores the fact 
that worker co-operatives are different. The prob- 
lems of the Act: 

- incorporation depends on the election of a 
board of directors of between three and seven. 

- members who are unhappy with the board’s 
decisions have no choice but to wait until the next 
annual general meeting. 

- The accountability of the board is annual and 
therefore limited. 

- co-operatives are not required to organize 
meetings of members in between annual general 
meetings unless this is provided for in the rules of 
the co-operative. 

- The more traditional the co-operative the less 
likely that meetings of members will be organized 
in between annual general meetings. 

- co-operative democracy is membership-based 
and, therefore, there is no provision for industrial 
democracy practices. 

The legislation, then, is rigid and conservative 
and discriminates against co-operatives wishing to 
practice a real and effective form of industrial 
democracy. There is considerable scope to change 
the Co-operation Act to meet the needs of worker 
co-operatives. For example, the number of directors 
should depend on the size of the co-operative and 
the preference (A* the members. Small co-operatives 
should not be forced to establish a board of direct- 
ors. There should be no limit on the number of 
worker directors. The powers of meetings of 
members should depend on the rules of the co- 
operative. Meetings of members should have the 
power to direct directors in between annual 
general meetings. The new Co-operation Act, 
therefore, should allow for more democracy. 
Worker co-opcratives need to define where they are 
at and where they want to go and address legis- 
lative changes in these terms. 

In conclusion, worker co-operatives are different 
and understanding this difference will determine 
the realization of their potential. But the differ- 
ence is not necessarily understood or it is under- 
stood only too well and both explain contra- 
dictory and ambivalent attitudes and approaches 
to worker co-operatives. 

• David Griffiths, Member, 
Ministerial Advisory Committee 
on Co-operation. 
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Rules for 

Co-operative Workers 


These model rules are not meant to be exhaustive 
nor do they take into account the current Co- 
operation Act 1981, except in a few specific areas 
where mentioned. These model rules are only to 
be used as a basis for discussion and a means of 
attempting to set down certain guidelines and 
parameters . These parameters are to be used both 
towards setting up model rules for worker co* 
operatives and also to be used as a basis for funding 
in relation to whether an appropriate body i.e 
co-operative should be funded as a worker co- 
operative. 

They are only for discussion. 


These model rules are not meant to be exhaustive 
nor do they take into account the current Co- 
operation Act 1981, except in a few specific areas 
where mentioned. These model rules are only to 
be used as a basis for discussion and a means of 
attempting to set down certain guidelines and 
parameters . These parameters fcre to be used both 
towards setting up model rules for worker co- 
operatives and also to be used as a basis for funding 
in relation to wheLher an appropriate body i.e. 
co-operative should be funded as a worker co- 
operative. 

They are only for discussion. 

1. MODEL RULES 

In accordance with Section 58 of the Co- 
operation Act the rules of a society shall bind the 
society and all members thereof and all persons 
claiming through them respectively to the same 
extent as if each member had subscribed his name 
and affixed his seal thereto and there were con- 
tained in the rules a covenant on the part of each 
member and his legal representatives to observe all 
the provisions of the rules subject to the provisions 
of the act and the regulations. 

2. NAME 

The name of the society shall be Workers 

Co-operative Limited (here and after called “The 
Society"). The Society is a workers society under 
the Co-operation Act 1981. 

3. OFFfCE 

The registered office of the society shall be at or 
at such other place as the Board may determine 
from time to time. The Board shall in accordance 
with Section 57 of the Act cause notice of any 
change therein to be lodged with the registrar in 
the form prescribed within 14 days after the 
change. 

4. PRINCIPAL PLACE OF BUSINESS 

The principal place of business of the society 
shall be at or at such other place as the Board may 
determine from time to time. The Board shall 
cause notice of any change therein to be lodged 
with the registrar in the form prescribed within 
14 days after the change. 

5. USE OF NAME 

The Board shall in accordance with section 57 of 
the Act cause the name of the society with a 
statement that the society is registered under the 
.Act to be painted or affixed and kept painted or 
■affixed on the outside of its office and principal 
place of business in a conspicuous place and in 
letters which are clearly legible. 


6. OBJECTS 

A. i) The objective of the society is the manufac- 
ture and sale and provision of services of and 
any ancillary or other industrial activities upon 
which the society may decide to embark. 

ii) Should the society’s major economic ob- 
jective and its major source of income cease to 
be duo to its industrial activities th- Board on 
so becoming aware shall call an extraordinary 
General Meeting in accordance with these rules 
and then inform the registrar within 14 days of 
that meeting of its change of activities and 
cease to be a worker co-operative but may apply 
for registration as another type of society under 
the Co-operation Act 1981. 

B. 75% of all employees of the society are required 
to be members of the society and 75% of the 
employees of the subsidiary of the society. 

C. The Society shall not sub-contract out more 
than 50% of its work. 

7. FULI AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

The persons who shall be qualified to be mem- 
bers of the society shall be:- 

a) Any person who is not under the age of 
15 years. 

b) Be prepared to serve as an employee of the 
society for a probation period of six months 
during which time the applicant and the society 
will both be free to end the relationship. The 
probationary period may be reduced or 
eliminated by the agreement of both parties. 

c) The applicant must be prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of membership laid down in 
these rules, to contribute labour as required by 
the society and to accept other obligations as 
laid down in agreements between the society 
and the applicant. 

d) The society may employ seasonal or other 
specialised workers on contract for a period not 
exceeding six months, and such employment may 
not be of six consecutive monthly periods. If 
such outside workers wish to become full mem- 
bers the condition.; for their admission are laid 
down in these rules. 

e) The last preceding sub-section does not 
apply to professional workers such as lawyers or 
accountants who may be required to be 
contracted to the society for longer periods than 
six months. 

8. DECISIONS ON ADMISSIONS 
TO MEMBERSHIP 

Decisions on the admission of new members are 


made by the Board of directors of Lhe society. 
Applications for membership can only be refused 
on two grounds: - 

a) The objective needs of the .ociety in 

matters of management, admii.isLraLton, organi- 
sation and operation. v - 

b) Reports following the employment of 
applicants on a probationary basis, 

9. FT BLICATION OF DECISION 

Applicant for mt-mcHrship will be notified in 
writing of decisions within two months; and this 
information will also be published at the same time 
on the notice board of the registered office and 
place of business of thi- society, 

10. APPEALS AGAINST DECISIONS 
OF THE BOARD 

A. An applicant for membership rejected by the 
Board of Directors can appeal to a General Meeting 
within 1 j days of bein ; notified of his rejection. 

B. If 10% or more of members are opposed ic thi 
decision of the Board of directors on a member 
ship application, then application must be made to 
the Genera! Meeting within 15 days of the Board's 
decision being placed on the notice board in 
accordance with this rule. 

C Such appeals will be considered at the next 
General Meeting. 

1 1. RIGHTS AND OBLIG ATIONS 
OF MEMBERS 

The rights and obligations of those accepted as 
members will take effect within 15 days of their 
admission as members. With those noL accepted 
by the Board as members the rights and obligations 
of membership will not take effect until a decision 
of acceptance is made by the General Meeting. 

12. LIMITED LIABILITY 

The liability of memhers is limited to taking up 
the minimum shareholdings required of members 
under these rules but members may also be subject 
to other specific liabilities. 

13 OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 
Members are required to - 

d.) AtLend matings convened under these rules 
including General Meetings and accept resolu- 
tions validly adopted by various bodies in accor- 
dance with these rules. 

b) Show personal commitment and involve- 
ment in work in the service of the society and 
related activities. 

c) Respect the confidentiality of technical trade 
and other information required during services 
of the member of the society. These rules about 
the confidentiality of information take account 
of agreements with regrrd to technical infonma 
tion, patenL rights and the rights of inventors 
and the way in which personal careers may bn 
bound up with the technical skills and experi- 
ence. 

d) Not withouL notification agreement by the 
Bocud and consen t when- appropriate by the 
Genera) Meeting to compels or collaborate with 
other enterprises. 

e) Accept the responsibilities and functions 
recommended in the service of the society. 

f) Not to make use of information available to 
members for speculative or illegal activities. 

g) Contribute to the social life of the ‘society 
in collaboration wiLh the members and the 
management. 

h) Respect the reputation of the society and of 
co-operative societies in general in any public- 
statements. 

i) Accept and be bound by any relevant Act 
and/or regulation and by these rules. 
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1 ! THE it rains OF MEMBERS 

i) The members have the tight io> 

a) Fanitrifrati? in an election for office in the 
Viiriotis committees of the society and stand for 
offsce 

'■! Jo spejk ni a 1 C ■■* , TH , rai Meetings und ij volt 
uu rrrttfiutions, 

i.) Approve : i *. General Meet ings oe report, 
balance sheet and account*; of the society. 

i Clarity mu Clangs including General Meet 
mcf tlic policies and objectives of the society 
..rnt - In* stop.* of it s at ijvinw within these rules, 
r’ Participate in the activities of the society 
and rnak* 1 use <rf iu servk*** particularly with 
i > tin r-il ic««Uon and social fields, 
it Demand information on ey 'epee. of the 

I if.'JTill l"U nf ihd society. 

c 1 .ikr steps, .o improve these rules 1 u the 

In-mfu r,f nil I fibers of 'I * SOcL'V. 

hi Colin bn rate with other eo -operative societies 

in accordance with the Ga-Opcrative pr ■:. [ 1 ' 

mw social and crnmjimi fields 

llac.' 0 i.i re rnpi: ■ repaid at \U fact* value on 
. rr.-nn l or ... in. event of a ch --oluhon oj *nc 
iocifly. 

I I Such other rights as may be available lo 
mem hers under these nil** or fry be,., , 

i n'--r mM will bt* rxerr is-d in acf ordance with 
rh»n.-r rule . v. t h l.r.v and with resolutions approved 
1 'in l hnicral Meeting. 

1 Ek TBS RICH! 10 INFORMATION 
t. Members shall r* quest Liu- Board for uiturmatinn 
ajLd explanations abouL the management of the so- 
i n ty :uid thisetsn be done in two wayn:- 

) l In* nepofi and o-con. " nf the sanely shall 
ui* ml bated r I he (ii neral Meeting and si. shall 
any nteniher' econo: ■ prop* ids. The report 
and account- xhoul I marie available irt mf- 
v.uicc Id me rnlM-rs and members pan ti o ; >k in 
writing m arivom >* for information ami cxplaua- 
t miii wliIi The Board providing answers it the 
Grrwjrn! Mcetiiig 

B [ufumialior*, about utSier aspect-. of the funning 
(.i the society may be otlamed by member from 
:-■.<*> p. ■ ml from e a nun iLters. 

( . T i hairpersoo of the sonety, the Board, th*' 
a - 1 1 1 1 ■ r a* 1 1 ue comm: 1 terrs --hall provide ,n(orma- 
Udn lo members but such infomuiion shall nnt be 
supplied if It i; agtiittl the best interest of the 
SQf'a 'y. \eci2ss to amaunb nf the society -hall he 
ivailridUt to rnembem on request 
lo. Till-: SI MT..\,dON OK T HE RIGHTS 
OF MEMBERS 

I be Bo.ird U;t. iht> right to «ttisp*‘! l the right- ;f 

membfen In iccottUtnae* with usual employment 

lirae: n •*$ ;t the member docs •. -t tnllil hi-, Inure- 
poruibiHLtr* or kne Hi- 1 loekty » tequLrfcd by 
rule 13. 

Suen ■ ■ . ■:. will !.P ■<: a-; oon . 1 - the 

mpmiK*r reclines normal duties a .d the member 
ha. | In* right to appeal to ik General Mfwili g as in 
r.i -*• ■' ol expulsion 

IT. niF. RETIREMENT OF MEMBERS 
V \ member v, Ju. wi'j*.i*j l.o n ! rep:.or o the nor* 
jstaj retiring vta shall -c the Board Lv.^, m*,; J • 
ntdire nf mch LnL4-*nLHj.ci. 

H. On reaching r^urrmcnl ;tge ruemlMT-, i by 
.ur.'i'im v. ie die society continue to work . a 
nieniln* 1 ! 

\fr TI L I'ROfl ATION ARY FKRIOL) 

ApphcanU for full membership will be eniHJeti 
lo jjprak ai meetings including General M*eUr g« 
d - . ; . ■ . _ heir | ennd of m .at ion hut * \ .*. ii h<jL 

■ :• ■ I o volt' or Lo parti T w* in pi of 10 or to 
:-. .....; :n.* • 1 'inm . renpon-i'ti njLkw until the end of 

i-;v prohationan,' period. 

I'.i DISCIPLINE 

A. I he n, .."S'n.ini-e I.scipline ampnglt rnemh+T* 

: ■ . :i ui r i o u 'u,. awji'd ami in dc d rial eon- 
dir . . ■ nut where nut -*o * nvi-red wiU be deU?ntiirio*l 
by the ■vocie|y , * 1 5 rti:*’rii^i r.'k 1 cu s .n cunr.u'.ar-.on 
with theappropnan uni *n reprcsenuitives. 

B Or', i -.res shall be* dfU&lited as rnvuor, ..ijor and 
wnoui 

.4 ) M inor offcncr", ire lode 

b«ervm$ the mlet and r tlUdrts of 

lie cociE-fy 

.i * «hT i; ,tcnl failure to ol.i serve working, norms; 
I hi persistent absence? without rswuTtnble excuae 
I -in «OCxal functions of the socu 'y and :n 
•oirfieuS;:- Get •*r:ti M,*c 

■ * i Mujor offence*, include: 

I perun-.img yvith minor offences for mart Lhiu. 

I 2 months, 

u) ncglectmt; social resp pnnbiliU&9 vohmtexify 
i ■.jiueil. xs by elect uni or appointment lo 
offtw; 

Ml iVnidi y the r.ocixi rc-spon Mlnlilie- of nine 
henhip. 

ct <»yv J! -es im hide. 


i) i*rsisting with a major ofTno* for r.-.onc 
than 1 2 murUhi; 

ii) not accepting or DmptenfHrntmg resold M oti 
^pp-'O’. cri ny v s > .in f .r h r ajifli of the lOCfeljr. 

ui) pjuring the raatethil in lerwls Of reptitalion 
of the sOGh y s* by fraud Jiompttjttve C- 
vity or Financial manipulation^; 

iv ) acting without authority In the name of tin* 
Board in the MK-sc yN name 

v) revealing the ccmtcnl of c« infidruti.il n iter;- 
al or informal ion; 

vi) fading in fulfil the economic and otiivu re.-; 
poiiL-.bilsut'- a . ■*; out i nil- J3; 

viO en g a ging m ipcculatlVf o r IHegai ftciivtu 
\ ill! C It ■ : .|I C op l osd'.ui to Ifkd pilhilv. cm,*, 
is 1 n ii i ie »cie . arid othef co- 
operative socii^tii^ and Lht* aafUftEy*? tH 

prusciples. 

20 . ’ K S A j .T 1 ES Vi )R SOCIAL O F I*' M SC F.S 

A. I* or minor tiffencrs 

) ■, w l i - * . warning from the Biatxd; 

i) i jiriail fine. 

B. Fur major qf fences: 

i) .i wn'.lun w ir u u, r hat could bemadepuhUe 
ai the discretion, oi .hr Loard; 

ii) Mu* exclusion from vice r ion us a director for 

wo > curs; 

iii) a fine 1 

C. ;■ or serious olff'licrs: 

i) suspen.-ion tiom itu-mlwrship rights for a 
period d.'!ermiiH t d bv r.. r * Board; 
n) j idih-it-ontia] fine; 
iuj expiilsam, 

21. DIBGIPLINARY PROCFDI ’RJr’S 

A. Proecdui f: 

i) f • Ljuin of offerees u U be .set out in dunli 
calc, one of which will be kep 1 on file, 
n) With minor and major offences ebajv*'- wih 
m trained by members nominated by liie- 
Board from aJiiong it.-: own member', .md 

hey w® info on the acroMd mfimber ibout 

'.in- alii-ged offence :md praposiM pimafiy. 
Hie accused niemUfr will then In* able to 
_.ake h:* her own [epreSerttations or arrange 
iv[ .ftfserttaUon ir conjursCLion with the 
relevant union or n is, her legal represonbii^c 
r>oou T)i,c alleged offenne, 

iii) Vi c, h ‘■■eriou ■ ■; i-* ic-"- charge i will be bmughl. 
by a member or behalf of the society who 
will inform die acri.- 'd member about th 
itlleced offence and li.e proposed junudty. 
Tin* accused member wd] be allowed t>o 
Mink 1 repn->.crib;i .o s either /anti by rcpnc-.cn- 
tatiun through his her ui.ior, or ^y ..i her 
own h'Lial rcpreV'MVj- ivi- Lo 'he Board which 
w ill 'he able lo caned or modify the proposed 
penuJiiy. The .lcc*. i d frtcrabef will Uien be 
u:>V to to Mil General Meeting. 

B. Time line' for disci; lin.iry proo cduig ; 

i) Proceedings wii: regard 1 o alleged nn ■ *r 
offence n i hr finished within 30 days-, 
i.hosf* reianng io major of fence-, must be 
Hmshed wathin 43 days, and tios r * rdaliuL; 
to icrin.ii, offence, must l>e fineihed wirni 
60 days 

in Apprjj, against peiutltirs proposed mu:., be 
■n^rn led or hrorrl v.iMnn 30 days of the 
penalty being announced, 
iiij |.i(jCi*sion:, niu:-A be rnnde wiihin -1:> day, T 
an appeal being kud ex^njit Oiaf appeals 
in l he i . * *n * aJ Mi • ia v ill h * hi jjd uL The 
* OrjieraJ Meeting. 

C. Imposition of lie nallies. 

I'pruir.ie w M iif imporh'd n f . j r thh jji.-riofi of 
•kppeai it t<ie appeal i* rejertrd and subject Lo an 
appeal Oi mg peu .id-; and in orficr rxses imm, d- 
.ati-K al*.. r the deci-.ion has been announced. 

D. Caneellytion oT penal Lu^: 

Except in case ; of expulsion and following rep- 
m-irntanon-. by .m accused mornb**;, die Board 
i t ,ay cancel me whole ur p^rt of ihr penalty im- 
po o - f iii? Board consider lhal ueh memtx'r 
has* bern rehabiliRi'erl or the charge is 
led. 

22. FXPI ILSION 

Fxpu- A : i ror serious uficncu shall < rdy in? de- 
cider by the Board idi iwinp rrpre-entations by or 
on nriri f of lee member i ;d subject tr. .i wards. 
Proceed u . ' w rh rt* -sud to expulsion muM no' like 
more UxOri ‘'•so month . If no conclusion hiss been 
reached after two months the case against such 
member wj| go jjy default! and the member will 
not be expellwi. 

A.i) if the Board decides lo expel a member jL 
should inform ii.ar penori of the decision 
within 1 j lays 

ii) If there is an appeal to the General Meet i ^ 
ii must be made within 40 day-, the expul- 
sion cannot take place riming that period. 


iii ) Ttie memhi'r cannot he liiipimdfed in connec- 
tion with the offence 
rv j Should a member bti suspended from work, 
tin* inemljer shall receive full pay and be 
. ,:li 1 -■ al! other -i w ard rigii'*. md coridi- 
Liom. The Gimseral Meeting on ratifying til* 
expulsion shall lake into account all pay- 
ments made during ilie ;■ lod jus pension, 
H. rh* appeal must be submitted to the nex' Gen- 
ual Mt-rting whether ■ on pfdlriary General 
i-.ng or ui catraor.linru-y Me-. » ng convened 

for the purpose. The appeal mult he the ffatt ncm 

c i. I i r. i : • ■ ; *;ai M ' n*- 

mion /run be volr'd by u-erd ballot. 

( \r -* vpcllfU r.'-n ** 0 . : a!! A 1 !: ' . :•«*!• OUL 

..lh' rwi.M ny t.-yislalion mid award. 

D An affirmation by Hu General Miv-rnia of the 
decision to expel mujii* :.y the Board ':»k<* ■ i ffi 
immodnib'lv. 

23 ITlt B ASIS O r RBMUNER A T 1 0 N 

The full m-.-mhers of th* '-O^icfy wlII Mi ■ i i 1 ' > t 
' ) .A ; ( • ... .x :'il.:’ion -■cpiuvcr C, C- * i 

Meeting ji.d !.hc-.e ^iiaJ! be OctBilgod im Lp«- fullow- 
ing way . 

A. i) \ 1) full memlh'rx shall he paid Jc,. ; in l mjc 

the vaJuf of their labour contributed io \.Uv 
ittvciy, account i **>ng laki oi work'* a c <i-. 
dittons but Uiey shall nol rttetHVr let 
tbr i ward ra ■ bi of lli'ni .ip|*r iprod** 
award nor wc.-kmg i-ond'ttor--. t . . ■ v -A 
not allowed under ihiur a|-i*ri iV 

aw urd *.. 

ii) Tbe job r/iluaiion system w ill Iw amnged 
«*> ihut hhuuld u*f.* Ul- jiu a >rupriu; jw^m 
fra a particular w^>rkrr member ilKcTutlmg 
(■Mthi-r for miaatgcnfli or fat pr 
workerv such mcml.x’r nhall not be paid nurn* 
Lbx". Ltirvc III*" ■ ml 1 nt 'he . iWi*e ; a: l 

adult number being -■ fiiHiimi i , ■ >y*« u! 
tru ocicty. 

; iij Further* whu-rc oth^r ixuidm^ris -d cn.|;: r, ■ 
menl for piurl sr isl aur worker n»mbvf| UK hi* 
! . c. i r r Ltnagi-r and '.it p - f ** . ■ . ii 
workers art. ,oi niv**r«l . v **. unoi 
Ihf.ur ctmdiliuns .. * I '»ymc I : u. I .* 
subject io such sundurds commonly apiim j’ 
hie to such lypu-* of ( i jc jy** u *i : ; il.-m* 
types nf employment and further *ubjf>i’L Ui 
r.u ilicai *..i:i hy ■,.*■ Ri lit! ar.il llu* G' *- r.i! 
Meeting. 

B. The job evaluation system mcarporaieri tn tin- 
mierriai rcgulaLion*, of 1 1 society shall br r*r. 

pared hy ihc* manai'er ibjeri fo Hoard it pr- . 

C The . 1 1 ‘ i mil tegulattafl* arid genera] si m tun* ol 
the Society and v* v a ^* ... . jbb 1^* rip lion* ti^tf 
will hv subjei • o Board jppfuval 
D.ij The rn jri.igf’r l> a| j ■ a J iy Llu* \U. r<\ .rS 
( ■ . . r (*x. ulive' i * u-d . Undid 

or. the rt-cummen ii-un '-r 'ne ma.. . ... 
oj Other ttpp0iritrri*nU vrtll i*e made by 

manager ori the rccommt'iulal mm of un- 

appro r *Touc rx( ■ ■' jVi' men in-r. 

:) vi-m'i.-:* may i jmptain alknfi n,-* i -'n- . - 
L LVJ ■ S to Liu* m.'tri-Lgor or wiwtl mil uppfrj’ 
priaLc to th* < hairperaw of Lhr- Skwid but 
uni il sudi i ' o r i : i i . o i ■ L > 4-o" ■ li*ri* I and *i* 

•. idi-d up >n L J 1 1 ■ \ 1 1 -J£ _arry • ■ j , Llu- i iw- 
ful instate i Kim of their eaO'CGiivf 
!•- '1 he :>.io .-valua'-inn *v b m inti,.- .",n.*rn.,d r-'iguia- 
don '-I'iai'iv will G* I :ri* * -.1 op >n .iccepp-.M working* 
a r (ju. r dm:* and prof-", i ■ * i "a racr ,rr»\ reqmr' M ‘>y 
trade union j and other fi-lrvanl bod* 

F Till Bond will *,y. wages a Ini cn,; ruf 

d it ions subject ui Hjum 23|7j v I'jun Bu' frame 

work of the jpl nation ■ v- 1 ern 

CL Other aspect* of r-rnumua' ion for work will M* 

dcLormined by the intama •.Min orni 

the Oentca] Mectlrift*. Fhose* jntortiaJ tfgutaiiiww 

:ih.iU not contravene* Mn*^ ruli": 

24. ItFLA'WON 1 ■) WORKERS COMPENSATION 
Notwjthri^ndinf that there may h* employ mini 

co runic hetwt*f*n the xurn-'V a’d il her 

wgrken. for Eh* j tripos * 1 v. ritar ompanaatsori 
member workers of the i thill be Lon n i 
to hi empipyed by the tot i<?ty . 

Jb. ASSOt ’ATT MEMBER smr 
\,Full rncml^’n who rriirc or GOU* l<* be full 
im-mLy-w may become .n-.. . ■. * rnrmber on 
(.■id* by the B-ianJ arid ml fftaljtan at the 
next General Meeting. 

H. Assnci.<'n fivemberF cannot be exfeCtlUv* or 
auditors but ihey have the right to h* informed 
aboil ; the pefforuMj»o* of the soneiy, in.£l may 
part ici pate in General Mtu-Tinns and may vote; but 
the total von*- . «f tin* a-v^xnstt: ttiembm musl not 
he greatt*r than 20 ' >i lhr vum ol idl members 
arid fur: hr* i un a mciau* member . v • .! i-,ve more 
than on* vote. 

c. Ii. aJI other respec . ie* r.Af . for iiiMVialc mem- 
bers are the same as for other me mb its. 

Continued on next page 
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2u. dHAKh C \1‘] i U-, KN i U VWh f t hb 

\ND PROFITS 

A- Full I 1 ; w UiymtWfB Ulu^ hold UlU ffufli 

number of ordinary nuuntw hao-. r ■ | - 

i iv (tie e mil i rtlficwtcs of snarcm aiding 

■i 1 1 r i i • l ■* "i j" . re n| 'tit- • ' I olid rfi'IPUuy 
tf the •■■uti H‘i:y 

B.Grdfrwy awmBoi r<-, i. • -r * . •« mi , 

a, I Iv of the ;,ar:ir loss aJI ranking equal h, n:d -id I 
Utf'- of the nominal value of S r i each. 

’ Every n-nili-T shall hoi I or,- ordm u •. billin' ajnl 
.. t u<eml cr :-haH hold ni'T' Uuo- mie ! 1 1 uj Lin 
’■ i.il ui* i i ■ p.’ ordinary . r ; jlT ■■ r m the ... u ■ v . 

resolution pmufffd n Ihr CvneraJ 
Mcoimg J>y iwo-i birds nujonty ol those 

pre- 111 ibi* ;ipi <«•’.->■ "5ia> .iiW jiMfPrrllK* 
■ : ,ir«- irnTiiUcF and i . i uih m r-. : ■ at 

,jj* iL M.4- unlJi-f. j! Mw i u<' K 1 ■ '■ -..it'U to b*. 

mdpi'nwil 

ii ) 'rtf' fci ■ '"'i • ' kin ’ ' i have any 

i i — nhtp inclui 

. , 1 1 ■ • . -.u 'i j .K.ir' h' ■ .■ h -'-f it: 

a vOr-Ui.i. r .villi i i.iu ■> 7 ,unl m Ii u iih'tii 
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Bank 

_ - 1 MK [>n I i I MIN \ ! h «N OF 
**, Kf'f IN uli HRm* 1 1 
A Nu. h it,r|.ln i o I !: . t t 

or iainr.il 1 1 * ■ j s i ■. -ilIi as lidihJmib that 

arc ami cun be classified v unusual itemk in 

t: . r i i'* 1 ’ • ! ii r m 1 1 n * ■■ • to '* 

■jn (us u| ■ hi • w i "■ * y ■■ ii 3, i ■c , i m il c lM-. 

ri-mv^slciJ mro ■ l, i;i-4 on 'A. t ,i af' of 

, < | u I . ar -,ii ,IK I r ■ r i 1 iia-. Ik 1 j I ;■ jIm .lily 

t '.u itta thff ocu*Ly l ran erred t > j 

• -i her i a ■ 1 1 ii * i .it r.cs Jci rdi*iJ by tin* i rar. 

l'l.ln the 1 IT' ’ i 'NTi'if-al l"' ol • s, ‘ -fi ti ' U 1 

will trfi I ' *i I ■’-■!. r * I*', I af'.T * 'JOt 

all cifiii' is 1 i.\' dtvid it pay ITU; 

; > tji, n.' i i i r ri-_' i j i U 'i i .ii* TO'. I 1 !., i ler 

i ,icit : ! i E • slit- „t- ic.v x i* vciirncnt capital. 

; A A LO( A I ON 10 OUVI'I I -OU.V 
SUt'IAI. M NOS 

ki -C.. 1 -! Iti i-E tm« rrfti4Uiilik ? b J ’■ n I till? ni't 
shiiJi ijt? allt*i aU*a to an tfckutatitin anrE 
.ci ;;is vsvrk fund 

I Ai I '0 ‘ i ' M f the . 

turpiu* i hall i ic- allot atfU to tht eciftt pj 1 u 
(A worker t ■ *■ . . | ^ : , ■ « DdeaU I drrtldi - ■ . ,,fi 

K I' : i.’Cik. Meet IJi^ 

0. Tin fsii.u Sue cOui ji.v.i, and -totrioi tswrk :.a)t l»* 

. ■ i . + rr ■ i t w , .li ! r ; i ’ jir:.i . 1 1 II yf n ir[n r r.i J . ti ■* 

■ e; in I idi-als aji.1 with riv -H in*T u • 1 

f->jI* - 4 T.nl m e ! of ll'ic rnis:iiiiin:iy .i' iHioniimrc 

with llln ihreiUvc. .liv-.lcd bv Mu- L.is'i.f-r.il 

Meeliiit; 

3L DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL K.\UNINGS 
v After Ihe aJlocatkms reiitiiml undt*r C'1au«- 30 

• i vc hci n “'i- h P ’*-•’• . r '.utplus 

will he used m .1 wit i the dtrrei w c 

i ll Glm ral Metdii ? tt d i '■ " ■ > r- ■ 

B 1 1 A proportion of this part of the in * i surplus 
'.'.ill tie rj>xl ited to the account* of full 

fncrah-*:- ir. prnin iTiin»i; work i nn 1 rdiuEcil. 

it i work i antnbuteci or servkoi ren 

or tajtk^ urnl^rtJikeri by full mrmln?rs will 
h iv. ihetr v ilue itrttuhmsd aw if they had 
received no wa^i*. for such work 
32. LOSSKS 

in tire imputation of) unc principles 

will he Ty iwed .i. in the al.inc^T4>an of pr^T* or 
MirpluSi's, 

v Deduct mi. will be trade from the fund ("or 
education and social work Lind front the iitiiuitory 
Uidivutibk peeerw^. in the amt proportions u 
i.ioc.ji khi so tin .4* funds in the event of a surplus 
U. Hum a ini; ik losyt* will he participated in by 


members ?>v letluctioti from their account o- 
j» r ; ji ■ d v.i.ue t»f worl rohtriliutcd r» ! : .ere 
dl be ru> jus n.iLin : -- Urilui **-d from members 
accminL tlial attnbule«l to w r oi?ci. 

REPRESS ffl UIU\ .AND MAN VrKMhNT 

in nit sunt: t\ 

33. ORGAN IS \1 JON OF TilK SO< It 1 Y 

A. The main orgAfitutioru are 

j] The (Jc .i i .3 Mei lmjr, 

mi the Board. 

B. L ■ h.-Mi.i- l of ihe M.irieiy i ilir rc^pnn- 
vi.i. ot d’.r Board 

0 Ii The Hu;U'J wiU tiorolnair the majcuier who 

iv -• ivsfKtnflhte fur : he manafeme . < . 
ty . -ah .in rntiT|irrsc. 

») 1 ni.Uiaucr will an in ii.- nani-* u! t hr 

B ad ft .1 bin the UrmULhiitu import and 
v riai : - jA's'i -juB-rred by the;c* rtsa* 
114 Till (rt.NKRAt* MKK IINf] 

A : i The General meeting m noting, both if 
■ runt of i*i ‘. ■- die supreme 

■ I * o n.ri m.ikiiiis body .vul the asififcme 

I Iv .? “ he KK i**(y ,ji *Jii» IftltU . , • 

r. ' hy I lie ' ’• ■ j ■■ r jr i. ii Acl and hv dioc 
rules; 

III \ ■ •M-mherv o| ' m . .npiciy and ar- »■ 

Of., ■ t : j | a c *o it dc i ami 

D .\3 if ill'.*: . >■.,.■ ' ,• ;. '.y he a.. ' 'J - a • ! 

G« Mneimf end its decisions will be final m 

die fo1..m inp mtitlcrc; 

i) Tv eluM»*e she ir.fir.'-.T- < . Hie hi i l and 

■ 1 1 ainiiiurs: 

ui luf.-vicft dif pcrhirmafl v of Die Bn^ird. ?.j 
approve the ai'rouuh anil tmlance ihei l ■* 

i i * 1 1 1 i r the d.iMribiiiifu -if prof iP ^nrp.Lu- i, 

ind f ’ flltocati* paftictpaLHin in profit .md 

a. He t !n ivctc ..in .w, 

id W all " lie nspeilMlullln *< 

iv i Le Luke arid make decision - ahOUl vtu* ini* 

. 'f, d in w inf'inbc! ,n I. J i In- r . . 1 1 n cl . ( 

lacailete s, 

¥ i i --I prove or arm rd the pcisJ rei uial i ; 

.) my ■ -■ ■■!* n w 

any i liter bocieiy nr its 1 "timni: uff'’ ui 
iin> part f Lhc nuciety .l- aji mdepcnder 1 
enlrqiflse. 

. i in apjirnvc ar ami' mi :.rie Rule, f hr 

*■ i - y i > r •* rtlcrnaJ f Culnt or,, ; 

’. . j f.i h:akc ,«;j (Ji-.n, n*. al ejl Uie d. m». 

" i i ■ . , i r t of die ,<)■ u*ty and uTauevnu" > F or 
\ f Isrptidstlan. 

)\ I ’ ■ . demand ai any turur inf.-mi.i', ; fmiu 
i’iv in, lit. r . frnsi ihe B'-Jiud nr from a 
diri '.or or <t c Ui.iaacemcni , 

\) to make sny Ji-. . i- . . . Of the ■■ < r 

■■a J e jf loms nr ill i if the d&eu ol the 
-prse'y Lhaf •'"*,. -Ive ui.portilnl ^ 
oaisi.jf nr fun* 'lonotcl .niae. 
xi) tn cnrotiJe-r any oilier mailers tubsnilt&d 
to j' by Mie tif^uussuon of *iu* $ cm v 
■ Li* . e ■ 3i i :• accordance with 
lur law. the mli" ■<( i hi • ety xi ■ w,tt 
i L=a regular tom. 

33. HIE CONVENING OF 
IMF GENERAL MEETING 
\ A meting of tin General Memm*: may 
ordinary nr extraordinary 

H The Board will c, •• i G . • era! Met * i ^ w tl: 

1 Mir* 1 .- months afier “he i ost‘ pi the fi-.-ui* i.ii 
vi-or fknCWp il the Annual General Mecimgi m 
aider io consider ihc nrpori the Board ami to 

M 1 1 r- ,vi tfie iiccouriU anti lialanne sheet j 

• It I i Nil -■ : , lie tilings Ih.it arc 

f ■jjire-l iii r , General Meeting in- : 

auditors ri'uun, .ij’pomimenLs of Uie Bu-aitJ, 
appointment uf andiiur .uid ho un. 

iNThc Board thall convent' a General Meet ■ at 
leui once in every three m mth p i icre after 
O' oi.-'-di’f sin- report oi the Board and to ap. rove 
-,c, .-vie . jjvp Eh,- Uilan'-c ,rie,-| mid all me per 
mu 1 ten ihatmay Me re’ev.uii at that Ejini* 
l> At sij General Menimg.. there shell further be 
dei . J .■- L a* to; 

1 1 Hue di ion n ' ' I • ■ ■ :■ " ic - 

lion of puiniLSpal tun in surtihK or in Ioh.-i; 

and 

the running of t fir ,0 *iy. 

E. Gi era! meetaig:. ether ihun the reijuliir ordin- 
ary meetings will be Ftgw U=d as e^traorduiary 
meetings • 

.f These may beronvored by the Board wHt*n 
it eofuidiers in iG judgement iha' such a 
meeting it in the interest of the society; 
ii) Buch meeting', may al^u be eon vent'd <il Uie: 
rrvjucst of Us** mc-mbert representing at 
IclsE 20"/ nf the fotal voti-i, 
mi FxiraErrdmi/y me** tings shall have 1 the 
same powers rh 1 General Meeting . 
iv) a] If the General Meeling or Annua) Gi icral 
Me ■’ting ■■ no! convened on turn' my mem- 
(' tfr c r assoc 1 ate m ay all u r h meet 1 n g.- 


b) such member wdl have to Kive nc-tio ■ to 
lie Board of his request and if . , - l h meeting 
/- .iO ! L'onvent-i within 15 days the mi mb**T 
may appeal to the registrar ft 1 ho .han call 
th,- meeting and decide v. ho shall be chair- 
p* % rson and tin* -am, -hall apply if the 
Board nefuj.*. to call a General Meeting 
afUir Eieing requested by the requirr-E 
numb*'-r of niemlwrs 

v) a) Mem lit* rs shall be. given at least 10 day* 
notief* but not mor>- than 20 days nothv 
of the convening oi an c»xtraMrdinary iet 
ordinary i ral Meeting An agenda -hail 
uccompJinv such notification. 

. } mbun will 1>C llu'.lflel b> wr EJIlglo 
Iketr .sii-U'i ■ 1 ■*, jj.J Iuclh«f nw-ctingi 
■ , ed cm tho : i 1 1 l ■: ft board it 

r>c- -i r r-'d i.ffiit' and priclpal pl.u -’ 
-i ' y 

vi) N , v. landing ! •• e ' rov. 1 valid 

(■ :jI Meeting may 0$ e I .1 .),' tht 
members agree lo hold o;;v on I v. '-.'e uj on 
an Agenda. 

36 tub n nctioning of 

3HK GKNEUAl. MEE'L 1NG 
A Mu <>• r-r.iJ Mi-et mi diatl h« iu*i;l .ii u jihii" 
pf tlu’ mgs-AfruxI offjC# tUtlcsi the prevvq 1 Go 
Meet i? , I, h . htu» other pla e 1 nn’n* q’prn 
prwU 1 

Ii A inru r all: General MepLingi -liJill he onr 

... thi nuinlicr oi Vh# memb^rs ol th» ■ ciely 

•i. Ui.- dei i-Ji'd ! 1 y !.'.n >.<. f| l ■ .1 11 - 
-T in-'-i** pfev ■,■* 1 wiiE-fc E e ■, r rejoin 1 1> -n - 1 1 . . 1 1 

afp lo be it ri -idcicd arr about Ui** tl «ar>lul )0 
■ii , a mi in,; ot * ■ ,e I* 1 nr ira 1 n nr. 

t about the ii.atji nrlmues ul tnc *oc r irty that 

1 s ! v 1 nve •."■an„" , jH aruclurr In li ■ 1 -o 1 a •• .. -I 
ft I in E,,i . e,,.iry f-ir a uutimm of 73' . «-L t ! :-• 

MT ■ ’ 1 N, ,.r*".ei! I ,md .. j. h RiSOluUunt {hill 

he rJ-M :■ led ny a majority uf at IcaiL 7.3 

CApologttf* '! at i*r !* mcnibcrs Htiall 1 ho pr> emeJ 
it Gcnerfd Meeting for its ao'cpuuKc. 

D.l'roxy \ i-E i.g n-,l be allowed. 

V. All ri'gtiu.-n'il member* und ragtstuml uPiocibu* 
mrmben tub have l he right ti* pari N ijcite and VO If. 
f If iii- i'm”,' ion or mccepULncf of a member u m 
the agi-mia uui mai'< r diaJl r»i j decided Fkrsl nn*.i 
Up acc« ; ‘.u.'ce , d iTKEdbanHlp Hud member 
dUiU li.:'.e Im rigid Lit vole .u-j ._f upon cxpuDiOli 
lie ih.dl th- 1 , ■ n 1 ? i-j vote. 

G.Tlic t hair person of the B-i.lt-J >hah Be* t i:j* 
per-.o; ui e H e ON .-T3i Meeting ai d IHh? Si*etetary 
t*f the Board will rake "be n 1 ; 1 1 u . 

H i) The mifibLW ft 31 be complied withtn 13 

lay. 44 id will be Mgriei.l h> Hie (Tiajquc 
•w member and iht 1 secretary ; 

;,) the - ■ rTifit'd rrttnui<a will be sent by the 
--*■ 1 . ret ary to mem ben. 

J. Gnw.il MVeHhg firocedun* shall be run in 
,J| i-urdrn.-i' v. . ! I : 'He u asal meel pn u CiJut-' . 

37. VUT INC 

A t'.ani n.errcoer n,. : ; ...ive one VOW KUbjCCt tO 
C ausig 7 

B. I. i.ic uf i-i : ! ng 1 he ufiairpcnon wdi not 

n,ive Mir a..E ,ru! voir 

C A 75'r nriajorily of Ihose present wdl Ik.' n^Klfd 
when 

d 1 : 1 j" laTS : j Ik? r oe-e -. derr-d arc xi ‘c no in, 

C ,aui 3tibt: 

n) at' -.a' n calling ,.,|i rmn-Ln , 
'.‘,-rdnbUUf n;..rr 1 work ur • 

Ull 1 n i tion proposing change* in dr rc 

of performance uf do* auditor, 

uf dire '■ rs or chairperson. 

iv) .1 n .ui on proposing the reCrf:,. . of 
Tlreclor ■ or auditors before she -nij uf ihutr 
term if iffice; 

v) a rns'jli.tlion firoposifig chingf i in the rules 
,-f tin- sneiely; 

vi) a rrsolblion proposing the merger oi die 
syi icty wiLh another or the Uivuion ol the 
sorudy w!i h two or mors.' mdepenri, lit 
sociciies 

D.A 1 v, o thirds majority of loose present will be 
neudu-! for a proposal ior the s-.sue oi preference 
shares. 

■:a. mi'. BOARD 

Hie Board represent*- the mc'mBeraof the KKiiety 
and c it* iiuinugenn*ntr organ The Board enniroh 
and rr..:inae«‘ . the or u-Tprc-e ihrougn ,u 

and guides, the implemenLatsun uf p.iJ:CH' i mi.j- 
1; od by he Gi'iieral Mi-eiing. if hx 'he follow, dig 
re .ponvihilit .es: 

1 ) Decisions about die adtnrssiun and retire 
of m abei .. aecorctancv with ^ nv 
men is and these rules 

ii) Represents !hc society in anv lawful j, t ot 
cpnLract. 

iii) Appoil U the ■ anager. exrrulive^, defi e 

iti i duties and r< por.,” . ir nnd d. 
minfs ii.i'-r remunerai io> . accord ar ice 


with thi'st- rates. 

•vl Appoints ttaff and dadernluw* thftit , .at,e> 
and non and and otm-r rewards 

■uinret u ■ theve rules. 

v) Organises and li'.in n*. Dfit the . incnon of tE:e 
society „ 

VI) rudest SUKth deLium and ipAfeef Rlcfl f "■ 

if.iC" e . as m iv hf nut'iivd ‘.n fulfil 'Aw ub- 
i • j ol Hie i sei y . i . • . ■ 1 i \i rcha^s 
and !.i-^mi,.i: e of :■ • . roya'iius, 

and rnurty.iip s. and under La hr try kind of 
tiunnm opera 1 . ;i .i.]wcj under rno.c 
rultx. 

vii ) ! ov..<- j i 1 .• ■■>:) i.vhalf nf flu" lociit^ 

and engages n. other fjnari .a raiwactiorv. 
ej.. i*pt i” : j 1 l r n- is deciaor.-, ire made 
by tSsi-- General Meeting. 

Mm j- 1 ijja^es. m sui h other tnnsactidh* and 
trading ujir-r;i:.ittna ® may («*» ruvtted for 
l ■ iti effjCHrn r r; ...g of the vnen-ty 

Lx) Make. nrrafiRrmt- us i i r lhe .tMu* c‘ share* 
. -t bench ■ ■) » r- ■ • • g. 1 u eriiik ,- ny 
l he Genmal MeeUnl;. 

x) Ur'trrrmnt". rhr nve trneijt of liquid ; 

i. .is »l r i-<Tve funds, and mnko pm 
r .ion for ifduL.r . Hi a d tons! v. ork in 
orda ( i- v - 1 Lin* Jeu on n \ t he ( I an oral 
MfcPUnjf, 

xi * ^mor ex 1 ' :<• i:. E and a| : ; oe.L 
ll .1 :.i , »ir ri'prrxeniaiivev uf .<• ioctfly 
wjLh appriiinn’ ■ re porcub . - --. 

xii) j eni [he m tuun'r. «f the society !o the 
General Meeting with ex pUn.ifiry memor- 
anda a d information abou’ b:e alioaxjiKm 
c ’ 1 1 rofi is , sury-iu-j or l<*. 

xiu) Convent* ordinary General Mee: .g • j-.J 
extraordinary Gi ni*ral Mermgs and nm 
plement their dnctsuins., 

xr.A \, t on )i ijf ..I da sori.-ry as to It gal pro- 
Ltfpdi^CS. contracts, lenses, ind gif normal 
business aite, nn and scl on E-Hialf of 
Mu’ itifiety to Hi r< 'a* o: ; with trade 
unions 

xv) ; ihe ■ -ia' f i * 1 1 1 i a d properties as will 
serve r he member- and If.: -u: e-tv. 

xvi) LV'lcgpte : owi-r.-. to mem hi r. lo fulfil he 
, 'sponjillnliLies of ihe .vicndy wiih ropard 
* s ilnc.it-.-inaJ and ohJ work 

xvii) irtnerpfid these r.dei» and rtfUlkUona arri 
propose any .inu'jiijmcf mat may he 
needed to in - GnnwraJ Mee! 

xviii)To do al) oilier re* '.r.ab]. ra ma ‘ ers subject to 
ij-n'v* rides and ' ;«e Generai Met* ling for the 
Stim-xsful ojH-rjliorts and funclicniint; of 
the ncisly. 

30. MEMBERSHIP OF THE Bn.\RD 
\.T!ie Board shall rort-.;-.’ of a nniitmum of five 
directors 

B. Only met oers of Uie och 'y c:ui i;c directors 

C. At least three ^oter. of Lhe direrLocr ^hinll br* 

o.c: Lkts who are if'ioy of Lhe onety 
I). \1 Ti.ative director! of the same proportion 
may be ejected a! the nmf 1 lime a* thb fall direc 
C-rs and thos** .iltem.it ve tiircciorr-. wil 1 cerve as 
full memlnT- ! i ■ i.e event thfii vacancies occur on 
the Board liu.nng the term of office. 

V Directors,, alternative direr ton and exenitives 
w.ll be eh »*ri .it 'ho \n -uaJ Gene . Mccbrig and 
will rebufp offs, i* Ml s he next Annual General 
Meplinji- 

(■ . Dm-, tor-; w ill he risible ior rltn : 

G. Elen ior v= shall ito by ■■ r baJlat. 
i: Upblt iii'i*. ‘.or. ,iii^.r;n: r i m* aur ol i">3 years 
Lbey ihttll re Lire .mil furlirr. no *r,emb.-r sK«U 
i.iinl i u ■ ffii e of hire* 'or if during that term for 
which they whj hold office lhe member would 
ub aiii the- ai;e of f>o years. 

1. The < ta. person, secretary and vire hairperson 
shall all Ihj eleeVH-ij by lhe Board at iu. first 
J In r.hi event ot Board varai-.c.ie ; the ;il[--rnaie will 
.-i-rve in f irir plat 

K. In in j’venr a temporary absence of a cliair- 
petjon ti;e vice c nape: .on wdl take Lhe chair and 
■ X" as ..a... - i. Ir I so eve ' ; 'la ai<. ; e:,ii ol 

ihi secretary lhe ycum^-M member o' Lhe Board 
v; II -iTr'e os secretary . 

CO. "I ll K FI 'NCTK/MST, OT THE BOARD 

A. a '! : c Board shall ma* 1 ‘ i oniv .i month 

and .c " >■ mpjc-.i' l any uf the diret 'ors 
f ■ !e manatn'r 

ii ) . r ■ iuI Curivrnod by ’he - lairpcrson 

wi urn 10 day- .! uO; » rc^* ’St a may ue 
convened by ibi* i rector making Lhe 
r. ^,.i ■’ L ’ ju- i~ .upjpuric I by one quarter 
■ ■I the oilier diriTiurx. 

B. U it n-pujar monthly meeUitRs n-.e Board will 
conaider rv.,: Lem re lev^rt c m^ant • lhe society 

c I i". ■’ General Meeting policy inclu- 

des 

•j Miriiiti * of the previous mfetiri^. 


Pun base of property 

i:i) Mi-ini - ts retslions, admissions, vacancies, 
expulsions, probations, profit distribution, 
share cap ‘ai. nomination for direemrs. 

iv) Ahocalionn from the fund for education 
and social work. 

v) '(’he tradu g policies of lhe society, 

vi ) The -in hard s of rn anaci u'cni adminis- 
i ration 

vii) Arrange all relevant insurance and con- 
sulta'.on w rh the manager. 

vmi) Any other re.evant matters. 

C. The th mj ordinarily w-.il bo convened by the 
chairperson, 

D. The manager may ai the option of the Board be 
tiv. -ied to partvcipafe at Board meetings but the 
rnanugi-r diaH not have a voLp or Lhe right to vole, 
nor -A . i, he manager be a director. 

E. ( iausc -l-OiO 1 1 J shall not apply where the 
soc.cty ctMisttU n r iu member or 1 1 ■ > . 

F I )-c q Jorum < ■ f Pie Boaru -.hall comc-L of half 
iK nn-mber ;.!us one. f'articipation will be personal 
and dec i ion > whl be by simple majority of directors 
jin-xmi In (.fie event of a tie the chairperson shall 
not have a rax! mg vole 

■11 THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHAIR PERSON 
The l |:.vii person repn'M-ms uril^ otlierwise 
dr i xfr-i] by the Board or General Meeting. Lhe 
cnmi-y 

■12. THE REMUNERATION OF DIRKCTORS 
A five rcmunenUKin lo cl ir«*t t or 1 for their services 
ai director iiiall be m accordance with UlaubC 23. 

B. An allowance for expenses arising as a result of 
being a dim tor shall L>e ;illowcd and paid by tin- 
so 1 iety it*, decided by the (*eneral Meeting Pul 
ihcifC allowance ;haii be strictly calculated and 
audited so '.oai sbey arc reasonable allowances 
taking into account expected reasonable expenses 
-43. APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL 
OK THE .MANAGER 

The Board ts responsible for Lhe appointment 
and removal of the manager and for Lhe terms of 
h|, contract subjec! Lo ratification by Lhe next 
Genera) Meeting. 

■4-4. DU TIES OF THE MANAGER 

A. The responsibilities uf the manager will derive 
bo Lb from the nature of the appointment and from 
the terrui of the employment contract The 
manager shah report to the Board on the economic 
and social position of lhe society and any oLher 
mailers, which either lhe Board requires or Lhe 
manager believes mi odd be considered by the 
Board. 

B. 'l'he manager shall present a reporL lo each 
General Meeting as to Lhe social and economic 
po.o'ion of the society arid also lo Lhe Annual 
General MerLing a balance sheeL and budgeL. 

C. Both balance sheet and budgeL will also be 
provided to Ihr auditors. 

D. The manager may inform the chairperson 
about any matter which ho behoves requires Lhe 
convening of an extraordinary Board meeting or 
nhout which Lhe chairperson should be informed. 

45. M A M AG E M ENT COM MITT E KS 

The manager in the day to day management of 
the society may be advised by those tommitt-i'-i 
as d up by the Roard and General Mooting and 
Uio.se comml’.ters will usually consist of full time 
employess, members and wherever possible include 
ua:un representatives, being, say. shop stewards. 

46. REMOVAL OK DIRECTORS 

A Tl.c Geia-mi Meeting may take whatever acLion 
a fee!’. :i|iprniinji< agam>t - tin* Board or a 
[)artu ular director or m.-ci.iger hut such action 
j hill I i i. Ik* cnmemplatcd or tonxjdmi-d unless 
20' ' o! ihr nunrh ors of Lhe Genera) Meeting desire 
Sul ft ui. Lini. viu be considered 

B. If stiffs .jctifvn hat: been considered by the 
General Mooting ami rejected (hen reconsideration 
-hall not wItmt unless a majority of members at 
:tn Gi-rn ral Mei'U".g so requo.o 
■17. ELIGIBILITY FOR MANAGER 

Only a rm-mG-r f ti e socioiy slum t appointed 
manager . 

It AUDIT 

A. One or more auditors who umm. the registrar 
author: a- oilieru- v shall bo persons licensed 
by no . ,.i [-. riy V i..diLors boaro and approved by 
•iii- registrar r>r.d '.hiill be apj: mt-xl at each Annual 
General .Men inc to hold ffire until Lhe next 
.-\nmiai Genera Morning 

B. OtEerwU- til the usual pittfLl prove .iq;,-. as re- 
cpur»-d uelRvt die Co-op'-T.iE ion Ar i9hl shrill 
apfw 

C. Tise ( Jr nrral Mc-bug Mtali appoint froni aniong 
the member-': ^ the soc.s iv Uiree inspectors of 
accounts b.r nr purpnu-s ot auditing and check;og 
the internal acLOunps of die memuers and the 
some tie... 

D. Wherever possible, dirokiot i and managers will 


not be eligible to serve on sueii positions nor shall 
relatives or closn* personal associates of directors 
and the mar ageT 

E. Those inspeetors will prgsi-nt a JuLailed report lo 
the Annual General Meeting covering Lhe full 
financial aspect- of Lhe society. 

F. These inspectors may ask and obtain from all 
nienrdwrx of the : e]('ty whatever reasonahle in for- 
mation they requne to enable a full report to be 
presented to die Annual Gem ol- Meeting. 

49. BOOKS OF RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 

Books of records and accoui x registers and so 

on will kt-pL bv the society and maintained in 
accordance with the requirements of the Co- 
operation Act 19H1. Companies Code and other 
relevant Acts. Statutes. Legislation and Regulations 
and further the General Meeting may require Tiber 
and additional records to he kepi and maintained 
arid if so. R shall be the responsibility of the Board 
to ensure lhal this is in fact done. 

50. WINDING UP AND LIQUIDATION 

A. Winding up of Lhe society may Lake place for 
ihr following reasons: 

i) By resolution of the General Meeting 
specially convened fur that purpose, 
adopted by 75N of its members. When 
such nmo Ling is convened Llm proposal for 
winding up ->hall be sent to each member 
with reasons, toi "‘.her with a balance sheet 
completed within 30 days prior to the 
General Meeting. 

ii) Reduction of the number of members in 
a level below that legally necey^ary for ;(■ 
constitution for a period of more Ilian >ix 
months. 

iii) Merger with or absnrpi.on by a 

worker co-operative society. 

iv) Any oLher legal reason for whit h w cdirig 
up is appropriate. 

B. il Upon winding up and should there v>e any 

surplus in accordance will; riausf 2h then 
in ! i i a I even! all fund ullier than 
members' individual inlernal fund- hall 
be transferred lo another appropriate 
worker co-opm iuve or <hstri cvij ;n 
accordance w in the rcquireme::! , a sc 
down by the rngiMrar. 

ii) TIhim- fund 1 in ( W case ol winding Up vha il 
be regarde d a- funds bt'longjng in (he i in- 
operative movement as a whole ami m par- 
(ieu)ar Ivleng mg to lhe worker * o ■ opera - 
ve movr-meu . and Hiall be tRstrihuU’d 
taking tpio aceount thr GiratSer of Un- 
Tunds and the requirements of ongui g 
other wjjrker i-o-ojicrauves or pennu-u 
requirements for fuLure worker t n-o; era- 
I ives 

ml ( )i her wise wimlir.g up e ubp-c! to Pari 4 
of t In- Co-op* i ilium Act iBhl. 

Serge Szlrajt 


Overseas Models for 
Worker Co<ops 


The co-operative movement traces its origins to 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when it 
began as a response to the social, political and 
economic conditions of the industrial revolution. 
Since then it has grown, and infiltrated almost 
every area of economic endeavour. Somewhere in 
the world, co-operatives are involved in the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods, agriculture, market- 
ing, credit, transportation, manufacturing, banking, 
insurance, housing, forest industries and fisheries. 

Co-operatives are also entrenched in the service 
industry running buses in Israel, port services in 
Poland, schools in the Philippines, restaurants in 
France, medical centres in Denmark and even 
funeral parlours in Sweden. 

These enterprises vary in size from businesses 
with fewer than ten members, to those with a 
membership of thousands. In fact in some coun- 
tries, co-operative systems have grown to become 
the largest economic institutions next to govern- 
ment. 

Among their international achievements, co- 
operatives have been prominent in the following 
areas. The agricultural co-operatives of France have 
the second largest credit and banking system in 
the world; the Mondragon co-operatives of the 
Basque region of Spain are among the world’s 
largest manufacturers of refrigerators and house- 
hold appliances, the OK co-operative system in 
Sweden ha s the largest oil refinery in the country 
and supplies about 20 per cent of the total market; 
in Italy, a system of worker co-operatives is recog- 
nised as the most effective job-saving agency when 
industrial plants are forced to close; Romanian 
co-operatives operate the best travel system and 
holiday resorts in the country, and about half of 
India's sugar production is controlled by co- 
operatives. 

Of the 50 largest banking systems in the world, 
five are co-operative. These are in France, tine 
Netherlands, Japan, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The International Co-operative Alliance has 
175 national and regional bodies in membership, 
from 65 countries, with 370 million individual 
members. Of these, only about 1.6% belong to 
worker co-operatives. 

Nevertheless, worker co-operatives have devel- 
oped as an increasingly significant force in the 


last ten years. It is estimated for instance, that the 
number of worker co-operatives within the EEC 
has increased from 4,688 in 1970 to 6,500 in 1979, 
to 13,900 in 1983. Their associated workforce has 
simultaneously increased from 298,000 to 549,000. 
In the UK alone, a new worker co-operative is 
established every week. There are now 450 or so 
registered throughout the country with a total 
of 5,000 members. Out of 118 co-operatives in 
London in 1981, 41 were involved in manufactur- 
ing, while 77 were in the service sector, 

In Spain, a complete region — Mondragon — 
has been converted to co-operative living by the 
creation of 70 large co-operatives which between 
them employ more than 14,600 workers. 

in Italy, the 320 worker co-operatives in exist- 
ence in 1970 have grown to about 2,700 today, 
employing almost 150,000 workers. France by 
comparison has about 550 which employ a total 
of 30,000 workers. In Sweden, there are 150 
worker co-operatives, mainly in the manufacturing 
industry. Canada has about 80 while Australia 
has approximately 30. 

Worker co-operatives are generally distinguishable 
from the more traditional producer, consumer, and 
credit co-operatives by consisting only of employee 
members. There are three common situations 
leading to their establishment: 

Rescue — Workers in Tailed 1 capitalist enter- 
prises often attempt to keep a factory or business 
in operation by forming retrenched workers into 
a co-operative. Most famous among such ventures 
were the co-operatives initiated under former 
British Labor Secretary for Industry Tony Benn, 
the so-called ‘Wedgewood Benn Co-ops 1 . These 
included the ill-fated Triumph motorcycles at 
Meriden, Kirby Manufacturing and Engineering, 
and the Scottish Daily News. Because these sort 
of enterprises usually arise out of an attempt to 
salvage from disaster, they “ not surprisingly — 
also demonstrate a high rate of failure. 

Conversion — These are generally private con- 
cerns which have been handed over to workers by 
philanthropic owners. While examples of these 
are infrequent, the example of the Scott Bader 
company in Britain eventually played a crucial 
role in the development of the Industrial Common 
Ownership Movement (ICGM). 

New Wave Co-operatives — These are the co- 
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operatives which have been based on the ideo- 
logical committment of their members to establish- 
ing socially useful enterprises within a democratic 
structure. They tend to have a broadly anti-capital- 
ist or anarchic philosophy and proliferate in such 
areas as alternative media, rehabilitation and 
repair services, and the provision of new tech- 
nology to community groups. This area of co- 
operative development has proven popular in 
Britain and Holland, and has received enthusiastic 
attention in Australia. Because they arise out uf a 
social or political commitment, rather than a 
market need, they often suffer from a lack of 
administrative, technical and promotional skills. 

The TransNational Co-operative Worker Co- 
operative Policy Review identifies five factors 
which have played a significant role in worker 
co-operative development. These are as follows: 
Investment capital and equity - The traditional 
problem of lack of access to investment capital 
has been dealt with in a variety of ways overseas. 
In France, worker co-ops receive low interest loans 
from the government-financed Laisse Central© de 
Ce ;di : Ci t Lif Sp.te , du uoiid ■ v <n co- 
operatives own their own bank, the Caja Laboral. 
In Italy, co-operatives are eligible for low interest 
loans. 

Related to the question of access to capital is 
the question of member equity. A wide range of 
attitudes and practices have been adopted toward 
tin question internationally. In some countries, 
member equity is considered a legitimate source of 
investment capital whereas in other circumstances, 
high member equity is considered undesirable, and 
in fact contrary to the universal accessibility of 
co-operative membership. Mondragon has adopted 
a relatively high member equity policy, with the 
same holding for each member. The value of shares 
is relatively constant. The Plywood co-operatives in 
the USA have allowed shares to appreciate and tills 
has made the cost of entry into the co-operatives 
prohibitive. The Job Ownership (JOL) and Indust- 
rial Common Ownership (ICOM) co-operatives in 
the 1 UK have a nominal shareholding of one share 
per member. However they adopt different and 
opposed equity policies and practices., ICOM 
shareholders are restricted to a single one pound 
share, JOL, by contrast, requires workers to make 
a capital contribution equivalent to not less than 
25% of the estimated gross earnings of the lowest 
paid. Under the UK's Industrial and Provident 
Society Act individual members .of co-operatives 
can hold shares up to a legal limit of 10,000 pounds. 

Where it has been deemed advisable to [void 
member equity to nominal levels, other options 
encouraging capital investment have been found. 
The French Parliament, for instance, has approved 
legislation to allow worker co-operatives to raise 
capital by issuing non-voting preference shares to 
outsiders. The French Co-operative Confederation 
also makes loans with variable interest related to 
profits to member co-operatives, an arrangement 
similar to non -voting preference shares with 
partially cumulative dividends. 

The disadvantage assoc iated with such outside 
investment, is that the benefit of capital accumula- 


tion does not necessarily remain with the co- 
operative. Because of this, outside investment is 
usually restricted to a common investment fund 
controlled b> the movement isclf (as in Italy)* fcfcM 
union movement (as in Denmark) or a public 
authority (such as the Greater London Enterprise 
Board, or the Highlands and Islands Developm it 
Board in Scotland). 

Access to Markets Co-operaiives have often 
had difficulty in exploiting market opportunities, 
either because of lack of promotional skills and/or 
resources, or a lack of credibility in the market 
economy. This problem has been attacked in three 
distinct ways: 

Affirmative government action - In France and 
Italy, public sector contracts have been important 
in stimulating growth. French law stipulates that 
worker co-operatives be given l A of all public con- 
tracts at the average price tendered by private 
firms for the remainder. 

Secondary co-operutives - Acknowledging the 
specialist skills required in marketing, some coun- 
tries have created a generation of secondary co- 
operatives, designed to service *ich needs within 
the sector. In Italy, for instance, a consortia 
formed to provide common services —marketing, 
planning, purchasing etc. — have been active in 
arranging public sector contracts for their member 
l o-opemlives. 

Intra-sector trading - Preferential trading within 
a network of existing ■ o-operatives has become 
possible in those countries with a sufficiently large 
uu- operative sector to make this economically 
significant,, In Italy and Mondragon, co-operatives 
have created significant markets for themselves 
by inter- trading. 

Co-operative Development — Invariably, the 
development and growth of co-operative sectors 
overseas, have depended on ihe support of govern- 
ment, unions and/or agencies. 

In Italy, 60S- of new co-operatives are promoted 
by the three co-operative federations who work 
closely with trade unions and state development 
agencies. In the UK, co-operative development is 
undertaken by various groups. There is a Co- 
.'vj Tiv- I 5 . vc I >pmmt Agency (CL)A) established 
under its own Act of Parliament. It currently con- 
centrates its resources on worker/industrial co- 
operatives because it believes they are most in need 
of government assistance, In addition to the 
CD A, there are a large number of government, 
semi-government, private and co-operative organi- 
sations promoting the development of co-operatives. 
These include Industrial Common Ownership, 
Job Ownership Ply Ltd, the Greater London Enter- 
prise Board, the London Co-operative Enterprise 
Board and approximately 80 local co-operative 
development igencies. The London Co-operative 
Enterprise Board has been a major backer of worker 
co-operatives and has recently announced plans to 
reserve 55% of its loan funds for women and 
minority groups involved in worker-controlled 
enterprises. 

Danny Vadasz 
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